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Who  should 
use  this  Guide 


This  Guide  was  developed  to  help  Ministry  of  Envi- 
ronment and  Energ>'  (MOEE)  staff,  proponents  and 
the  general  public: 

■  MOEE  staff 

Both  regional  and  branch  staff  will  benefit  from 
using  this  Guide  when  working  in  public  consulta- 
tion. It  does  not,  however,  take  the  place  of  public 
consultation  training. 

■  Proponents 

This  Guide  is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the 
specific  and  expert  advice  available  to  proponents  in 
specific  program  areas  like  environment  assessment. 


In  this  Guide,  proponents  are  individuals  and/or 
organizations  who  are  proposing  undertakings 
which  have  or  may  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
environment.  The  government's  commitment  to 
public  consultation  recognizes  the  right  of  people  to 
have  a  meaningful  role  in  environmental  protection 
and  managernenl.  Part  of  ensuring  this  right  is  to 
provide  information  to  make  public  consultation 
more  effective. 
■  The  general  public 

Members  of  the  general  public  who  want  to 
know  more  about  public  consultation  will  also  fmd 
this  Guide  helpful. 
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What  is 
in  this  Guide 


This  Guide  is  designed  lo  answer  six  key  questions 
about  public  consultation: 

■  What  is  public  consultation? 

■  Why  is  public  consultation  done? 

■  Who  is  involved  in  public  consultatioa' 

■  When  is  public  consultation  used? 

■  Where  is  public  consultation  required? 

■  How  do  you  consult  the  public? 

Chapter  7  is  an  overview  of  public  consultation 
which  briefly  answers  the  six  key  questions. 

Chapter  2  focuses  on  designing  effective  public 
consultation  programs  (Phase  1:  Design). 

Chapter  3  provides  information  on  implementing 
effective  public  consultation  programs  (Phase  2: 
Consultation). 

Chapter  4  describes  how  the  results  of  public 
consultation  are  used  to  make  decisions  and  how 
these  decisions  are  fed  back  to  the  public  (Phase  3: 
Feedback). 


Chapter  5  goes  into  greater  detail  on  some  of  the 
public  consultation  concepts  presented  earlier  in  the 
Guide  (eg,  role  of  consensus  in  consultation). 

Chapter  6  provides  further  information  on  hold- 
ing an  open  house. 

Chapter  7  provides  further  information  on  run- 
ning a  public  meeting. 

Chapter  8  provides  further  information  on  man- 
aging a  workshop. 

Chester  9  provides  further  information  on  estab- 
lishing a  public  committee. 

Chapter  10  contains  several  case  studies  to  illus- 
trate how  public  consultation  is  used  by  the  ministry 
and  proponents. 

Appendix  ^4  is  the  armotated  bibliography  from 
the  original  kit. 

Appendix  £  is  the  worksheet  set  for  designing  a 
public  consultation  program. 

Appendix  C  is  the  worksheet  set  for  designing 
public  consultation  events. 
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How  to 
use  this  Guide 


ARE  YOU  NEW  TO  CONSULTATION? 

If  you  have  never  been  involved  in  public  consul- 
tation before,  we  suggest  that  you  read  this  Guide 
from  beginning  to  end.  Please  make  notes  in  the 
mai^gins  to  highlight  key  concepts  and  your  ques- 
tions. 

ARE  YOU  EXPERIENCED  IN 
CONSULTATION? 

If  you  have  public  consultation  experience,  this 
Guide  will  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the  ministry's 
current  policies  and  guidelines  about  key  consulta- 


tion concepts  and  practices.  Read  Chapter  1 
Overview;  then  use  the  Table  of  Contents  to  fmd 
what  you  need  to  know. 

DO  YOU  NEED  TO  DESIGN  A 
CONSULTATION  PROGRAM  NOW? 

If  you  are  looking  in  this  Guide  because  you  have 
to  design  a  public  consultation  program  immediate- 
ly, read  Chapters  1  and  2.  You  can  read  the  subse- 
quent chapters  as  you  need  them. 


How  this 
Guide  was  developed 


THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION 

The  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy's  com- 
mitment to  public  consultation  led  to  the  recognition 
that  staff  needed  resources  to  provide  effective  pro- 
grams. In  1989,  Public  Consultation:  A  Resource  Kit 
for  Ministry'  Staff  was  designed  to  equip  staff  with 
ideas  and  skills  for  planning  and  carrying  out  effec- 
tive public  consultation  programs  The  kit  included 
The  Guide,  an  Armotated  Bibliography,  a  series  of 
smaller  format  public  consultation  handbooks  and  a 
pad  of  checklists  for  public  consultation  events. 

THE  CONSULTATION  PROCESS  FOR 
THIS  EDITION 

The  public  consultation  resource  needs  of  min- 
istry staff  were  identified  through  a  series  of  meet- 
ings. Staff  from  both  the  regions  and  the  branches 
participated  in  the  assessment  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  ministry's  public  consultation  pro- 
grams. 

One  result  of  these  meetings  was  the  document. 
Public  Consultation:  Requirements  and  Guidelines 
(March  1992).  This  document  also  contained  infor- 
mation on  the  requirements  for  public  consultation 
for  proponents  outside  the  ministry. 


THIS  EDITION 

The  1994  edition  of  the  Guide  has  been  revised 
to: 

■  combine  the  existing  materials  into  a  single  docu- 
ment that  is  easy  to  copy 

■  address  the  issues  identified  by  the  ministry  staff 

■  be  easier  to  revise  and  update 

■  provide  public  consultation  resources  to  propo- 
nents outside  the  ministry 

■  incorporate  the  fmdings  described  in  Public  Con- 
sultation: Requirements  and  Guidelines  (March 
1992). 

WHERE  TO  FIND  HELP 

Further  resources  are  available  to  ministry  staff, 
proponents  and  the  public  through: 

■  Ministry  of  Enviroiunent  and  Energy's  Public  In- 
formation Cenue  (PIC) 

PIC  can  provide  you  with  ministry  publications  and 

is  located  at: 

Main  Floor,  135  St.  Clair  Ave.  W. 

Toronto,  Ontario  M4V  1P5  (4l6)  323^321 

1-800-565-4923 

■  External  Assistance 

Association  for  Arbitration  and  Mediation  Institute  of 

Canada  (4l6/849-«993) 

The  Canadian  Institute  for  Cultural  Affairs 

(416/691-2316) 

Ontario  Environment  Net^^'ork  (519/837-8113) 

International    Association    of    Public    Participation 

Practitioners  (905/827-5172)  or  (503/236-6630) 

The   Network:    Interaction   for  Conflict   Resolution 

(519/885-0880) 
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Specialized  resources  within  the  Ministry  of  Envi- 
ronment and  Energ\'  include: 

■  Public  Affairs  and  Communications  Branch's  Pub- 
lic Consultation  Officer  (416/323-3876)  advises  min- 
istry staff  on  the  development  and  implementation 
of  effective  public  consultation  programs  and  uses 
this  guide  to  assist  in  the  training  of  staff. 

■  Environmental  Assessment  Branch  (416/440- 
3450))  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  Act  (EAA)  is  followed  by  propo- 
nents. Proponents  involved  in  an  EAA  can  contact 
the  branch  for  assistance. 

■  Approvals  Branch  (416/440-3713)  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  the  Environmental  Protection  (EPA) 
is  followed  by  proponents.  Proponents  involved  in 
an  EPA  can  contact  the  branch  for  assistance. 

■  Science  and  Technology  Branch  (416/323-5214) 
handles  the  listing  and  delisting  of  hazardous 
wastes.  Proponents  responsible  for  the  public  con- 
sultation jX)rtion  of  these  activities  can  contact  the 
branch. 

■  Human    Resources    Branch    (416/314-9300))    is 


available  to  ministry  staff  for  training  in  a  wide  range 
of  management  and  communications  skills.  These 
skills  help  manage  public  consultation  projects  and 
deal  with  the  public  effectively.  Contact  the  branch 
for  the  most  current  course  offerings. 

■  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  Office  (EBRO) 
(416/323-5223)  facilitates  the  implementation  of  the 
Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  (EBR)  across  MOEE  and 
other  affected  minisuies.  EBRO  coordinates  Ontario 
government  training  and  communications  for  EBR; 
will  establish  the  Environmental  Commissioner's  Of- 
ficer and  the  Office  of  the  Registrar;  and  will  also  es- 
tablish the  corporate  Electronic  Registry  to  provide 
the  public  with  access  to  ministry  statements  of  envi- 
ronmental values,  environmentally  significant  pro- 
posals, decisions,  appeals  and  court  actions. 

■  French  Services  (416/323-4594)  coordinates  the 
planning,  development  and  implementation  of  Min- 
istry services  in  French.  For  all  public  consultation 
programs,  French  services  must  be  provided  in  des- 
ignated French  speaking  areas. 


Overview 


WHAT  IS  PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  FOR 
THE  MINISTRY  OF  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
ENERGY? 

The  Ministry'  of  the  Environment  and  Energy  de- 
fines public  consultation  as: 

"A  process  invoking  interactive  or  two-way  com- 
munication betuven  the  ministry  and  the  public, 
through  which  both  become  informed  about  differ- 
ent perspectives  on  issues  and  proposals,  providing 
the  public  with  the  opportunity  to  influence  decisions 
to  be  made  by  the  ministry.  "Manual  of  Environmen- 
tal Policy  and  Guidelines,  Feb.  16,  1989,  section 
16-09. 

The  "public"  is  defined  as:  any  person  or  group, 


and  on  any  given  issue,  which  could  include:  mu- 
nicipalities, industry,  community,  professional  and 
corporate  interest  groups,  or  individuals. 

Based  on  this  policy,  a  public  consultation  pro- 
gram contains  the  following  key  players: 

■  Approval  Authority:  requires  public  input  on  one 
or  more  environmental  decisions 

■  Sponsor:  who  contributes  two  key  players  for  the 
public  consultation  program:  the  program  decision 
maker  and  program  coordinator 

■  Public:  members  who  are  usually  subdivided  into 
various  stakeholder  groups. 

The  relationships  among  these  dilferent  key  play- 
ers are  illustrated  in  the  following  diagram. 


THE  PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  FRAMEWORK 
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This  policy  also  encompasses  several  principles: 

1.  Public  consultation  will  emphasize  consensus 
building. 

2.  Public  consultation  will  be  done  in  an  objective, 
open,  fair  and  responsible  manner,  within  reason- 
able time  frames  and  with  consideration  of  cost  to 
both  the  pubUc  and  the  ministry. 

3.  The  decision  making  process  of  the  ministry  will 
incorporate  public  consultation  requirements.  In 
evaluating  public  input  leading  to  decisions,  factors 
such  as  these  will  be  considered: 

■  relationship  to  goverrunent  policy 

■  local,  regional  and  provincial  interests 

■  technical  feasibiLty 

■  potential  impacts  of  positions  on  all  who  may  be 
affected. 

4.  The  objectives  and  scope  of  each  consultation 
process  will  be  clarified  at  the  outset  with  respect  to 
how  and  when  the  public  can  participate. 

5.  The  public  will  be  provided  with  a  response  out- 
lining how  its  input  was  considered  in  the  ministry's 
final  decisions. 

WHY  IS  PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  DONE? 

This  ministry  conducts  public  consultation  in  or- 
der to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

■  to  take  into  consideration  the  public's  views  and 
priorities 

■  to  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  deci- 
sions 

■  to  enhance  the  public's  understanding  of  issues 
and  activities. 

Objectives  may  also  have  legislative,  regulatory 
and  policy  considerations. 

Challenges  and  benefits 

Public  consultation  provides  benefits  which  help 
deal  with  the  complex  challenges  faced  by  approval 
authorities  when  solving  problems  and  making  deci- 
sions. For  example: 


1.  Public  consultation  helps  to  mediate  many  com- 
peting environmental  interests  by  identifying  the  de- 
gree of  agreement  among  stakeholders  and  clarify- 
ing unresolved  issues.  It  promotes  a  relationship  of 
trust  and  understanding  among  proponents  and 
stakeholders.  This  facilitates  greater  cooperation  be- 
tween stakeholders  and  proponents  to  implement 
decisions  and  plans.  Consultation  can  also  clarify 
views  and  acknowledge  strong  concerns  of  stake- 
holders to  permit  a  more  comprehensive  perspective 
and  balanced  approach  to  environmental  decision 
making. 

2.  Effective  consultation  can  increase  the  probability 
of  delivering  'publicly  understood'  decisions  on 
complex  environmental  issues. 

3.  Remedial  action  and  environmental  clean  ups  are 
usually  extremely  expensive.  Consultation  on  clean 
ups  involves  the  public  in  the  examination  of  issues 
and  the  development  of  solutions  \\'ithin  clearly 
identified  constraints  and  limits.  Public  consultation 
may  generate  a  greater  willingness  to  allocate  more 
resources  to  resolve  such  environmental  problems 

4.  Government  proponents  and  the  public  are  cur- 
rently debating  what  constitutes  a  sustainable  quality 
of  life.  Public  consultation  facilitates  this  debate  by: 

■  educating  the  public  so  that  stakeholders  are 
more  knowledgeable  about  specific  environmental 
issues  and  impacts 

■  increasing  stakeholder  awareness  of  the  costs  of 
environmental  issues  and  concerns 

■  promoting  behaviourial  changes  to  more  environ- 
mentally responsible  and  sustainable  life  styles. 

3.  The  environmental  impact  of  many  site-specific 
undertakings  may  be  mitigated  by  consulution  Pub- 
lic consultation  develops  public  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  preventive  approaches  to  environ- 
mental issues. 


WHO  IS  INVOLUED  IN  PUBLIC 
CONSULTATION? 

A  number  of  key  players  are  required  to  ensure 
the  successful  completion  of  public  consultations 
that  are  consistent  with  ministry  policy. 

Approval  authority 

■  defines  the  decisions  for  which  public  input  is  re- 
quired and  those  decisions  which  are  not  open  for 
consultation 

■  considers  the  input  received  when  making  the  fi- 
nal decision 

■  could  be  ministry'  staff  or  proponent 

Sponsor  decision  makers 

■  identify  the  decision  at  stake 

■  confirm  the  types  of  stakeholders. to  consult 

■  determine  the  time  frame  for  consultation 

■  review  and  approve  the  consultation  plan 

■  consider  the  input  from  the  consultation  when' 
making  dedsions 

■  appoint  the  program  coordinator 

■  fund  the  consultation  (whole  or  in  part) 

■  provide  feedback  on  the  influence  of  the  consul- 
tation on  the  decisions  made 

■  could  be  ministr>'  staff  or  proponent. 

Public 

■  understand  the  issues  to  be  examined  and  the  de- 
cisions at  stake 

■  represent  and  communicate  their  interests 

■  clarif)'  issues  and  present  clear  input  to  decision 
makers. 

Stakeholders 

■  are  members  of  the  public  who  may  be  directly 
or  indirectly  affected  by  the  decision  at  stake 

■  understand  the  issues  to  be  examined  and  the  de- 
cisions at  stake 

■  represent  and  communicate  the  interests  of  either 
their  stakeholder  group  or  the  public  at  large 

■  seek  common  ground  among  stakeholder  groups 

■  clarify  issues  and  present  clear  input  to  decision 
makers 


■  communicate  the  progress  and  influence  of  the 
consultation  process  back  to  the  stakeholder  groups 
which  they  represent,  where  appropriate. 

Program  coordinators 

■  understand  the  requirements  of  approval  authori- 
ty, sponsor  decision  makers,  stakeholders  and  the 
public  for  consultation 

■  ensure  that  the  consultation  process  runs  on  time 
and  on  budget 

■  ensure  that  the  stakeholders  are  identified  and 
able  to  provide  input 

■  coordinate  the  consultation  plan 

■  build  agreement  among  stakeholders 

■  communicate  input  from  stakeholders  to  decision 
makers 

■  provide  feedback  from  decision  makers  to  stake- 
holders. 

Consultation  team 

Several  specialized  roles  may  be  required  to  en- 
sure the  success  of  specific  public  consultation  activ- 
ities: 

■  event  facilitator 

■  logistics  coordinator 

■  technical  expert 

■  meeting  recorder 

■  chair  (for  commiaees). 

These  roles  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
Chapter  5. 

WHEN  IS  PUBLIC  CONSULTATION 
USED? 

Public  consultation  is  used  when  decision  makers 
require  input  from  the  public  to  ensure  a  better  en- 
vironmental decision.  It  is  most  effective  when 
stakeholders  and  decision  makers  are  prepared  to 
discuss  the  issues  at  stake.  When  consensus  carmot 
be  reached,  other  decision  making  processes  like  ar- 
bitration and  mediation  are  used  (see  Chapter  5). 

Once  consultation  has  been  selected  as  the  ap- 
propriate mode  of  involvement,  the  scheduling  of 
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the  public  consultation  program  depends  on  the 
overall  decision  making  process.  For  example,  dur- 
ing environmental  assessments,  there  are  specific  in- 
tervals when  the  public  may  be  consulted  about  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  a  proponent's  proposal. 

WHERE  CAN  PUBLIC  CONSULTATION 
OCCUR? 

Public  consultation  programs  are  set  within  the 
context  of  existing  ministry  environmental  programs 
and  activities.  Gjnsultaiion  activities  vary  with  each 
program  type.  The  table  below  illustrates  the  types 
of  ministry  programs  which  may  involve  public  con- 
sultation. 


The  ministry  recognizes  the  benefit  and  impor- 
tance of  consulting  the  public  and  ensuring  that 
those  who  may  be  affected  by  or  interested  in  an  ac- 
tivity or  pending  decision  should  receive  appropri- 
ate notice  and  opportunity  to  comment  or  partici- 
pate. Ministry  acts,  regulations  or  policies,  including 
Environmental  Bill  of  Rights,  may  establish  minimum 
standards  for  public  notice.  The  extent  of  public 
consultation  is  typically  at  the  discretion  of  the  re- 
sponsible director.  For  more  information  on  public 
consultation  considerations  in  legislation,  regulation 
and  policy,  please  refer  to  Qiapter  3. 


MINISTRY  PROGRAMS  WHICH  MAY  INVOLVE  PUBLIC  CONSULTATION 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 


MASTER  PLANNING 


major  initiatives 

new  and  amended  legislation 

new  and  amended  regulations 

environmental  standards 

ministry  policy  and  guidelines 

hazardous  waste  classification  and 

review 


waste  management  planning 
land  use  planning 
toxics  management  planning 
remedial  action  plans  (RAPs) 


POLLUTION  PREVENTION.  CONTROL  AND  ABATEMENT 


ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENTS  AND  APPROVALS 


municipal  pollution  abatement 
industrial  pollution  abatement 
control  orders 
pollution  prevention 
environmental  cleanups 
emergency  response 
site  decommissioning 


class  environmental  assessments 

vraste  management  environmental 

assessments 

municipal  environmental  assessments 

certificates  of  approval 


Energy  programs  do  not  require  public  consultation 


LINKING  DECISION-MAKING  PROCESS 
AND  PUBLIC  CONSULTATION 

The  overall  environmental  decision-making 
process  and  the  public  consultation  process  are  par- 
allel. It  is  important  for  the  program  coordinator  to 
understand  the  overall  decision-making  process  be- 
fore designing  the  public  consultation  program.  The 
following  diagram  illustrates  a  generic  decision-mak- 
ing process  and  a  possible  parallel  public  consulta- 
tion process. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  earlier  stakehold- 
ers are  involved  in  the  decision-making  process,  the 
greater  the  probability  of: 


■  the  appropriate  stakeholders  involved 

■  reduced  confrontation  during  public  consultation 

■  a  cost  and  time  effective  consultation 

■  keeping  the  consultation  focused  on  the  issues 
and  decisions  at  stake 

The  worst  case  for  public  consultation  is  getting 
stakeholders  involved  after  the  decision  has  been 
made  in  order  to  get  their  agreement  with  the  deci- 
sion. This  situation  will  probably  involve  confronta- 
tion and  time-consuming  activities  as  stakeholders 
vent  their  frustration. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  CONSULT  THE  PUBLIC? 

There  axe  three  phases  under  which  the  program 
coordinator  must  complete  ten  tasks  to  successfully 
consult  the  public. 

The  three  phases  are: 

1.  Design 

2.  Consultation 

3.  Feedback. 

The  ten  tasks  are: 

1 .  analyze  the  situation 

2.  identify  the  decision  making  process 

3.  create  the  public  consultation  strategy 

4.  identify  the  stakeholder  representatives 


5.  select  and  schedule  the  activities 

6.  inform  stakeholders  and  the  public 

7.  consult  the  public  through  the  activities  identified 
in  the  consultation  plan 

8.  analyze  by  tabulating  and  summarizing  the  input 
from  comments  and  meetings 

9.  influence  the  decision  by  presenting  the  views  of 
the  public  and  stakeholders  to  the  decision  makers 

10.  provide  feedback  to  the  public  on  how  the  input 
influenced  the  decision 

The  completion  of  each  phase  is  marked  as  a 
milestone  in  the  process.  The  tasks  and  phases  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  diagram. 


PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  PHASES  AND  TASKS 


TASKS: 

1.  analyze  situation 

2.  identify  decision 
making  process 

3.  create  strategy 

4.  identify 
stakeholders 

5.  select  and 
schedule  activities 


TASKS: 

6.  inform  public 

7.  consult  public 

8.  analyze  input 


TASKS: 

9.  influence 
decisions 

10.  feedback  results 
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Phase  1:  Design 


In  this  chapter,  the  tasks  for  designing  effective  pub- 
lic consultation  programs  are  presented.  In  Appen- 
dix B  a  set  of  worksheets  take  you  through  each  task 
to  help  you  design  your  own  program.  The  tasks 
are: 

Task  1    analyze  the  situation 
Task  2    identify  the  decision  making  process 
Task  3    create  the  public  consultation  strategy 
Task  4    identify  the  stakeholder  representatives 
Task  5    select  and  schedule  the  activities. 

TASK  1    ANALYZE  THE  SITUATION 

As  a  program  coordinator  designing  a  consulta- 
tion process,  you  should  begin  by  analyzing: 

■  the  environmental  issues  or  decisions  at  stake 

■  the  key  players  involved 

■  the  relevant  ministry  statute  or  program  for  the 
decision  or  issue  at  stake 

■  the  importance  of  the  issue  or  decision 

■  the  urgency  and  timeframe. 

Decisions  at  stake 

You  should  clearly  understand  what  decisions  or 
issues  are  at  stake  in  this  particular  situation.  It  is 
equally  important  to  understand  what  is  not  part  of 
the  consultation  framework.  If  possible,  ask  the  de- 
cision makers  what  t)'pe  of  input  they  need  from  the 
public  to  help  them  make  a  better  decision. 

Key  players  involved 

This  is  your  first  round  of  identifying  who  will  be 
involved  in  the  decision-making  and  consultation 
processes.  Remember  that  the  public  is  made  up  of  a 
variety  of  individuals  and  groups  with  different 
"stakes"  in  the  situation. 


Relevant  ministry  statute  or  program 

You  should  know  the  relevant  ministry  statutes  or 
programs  may  influence  your  consultation.  You  can 
then  research  whether  there  are  any  statutory  or  reg- 
ulatory requirements  or  guidelines  for  public  consul- 
tation. 

Importance  of  the  issue/decision 

When  you  understand  the  importance  of  the  is- 
sues and  decisions  at  stake  you  can  plan  the  appro- 
priate scale  of  your  program. 

Urgency 

Clarifying  the  urgency  of  the  situation  can  help 
you  set  priorities  and  schedule  activities  to  meet  the  ' 
goals  of  your  public  consultation. 

TASK  2    DEFINE  THE  DECISION- 
MAKING PROCESS 

Before  you  can  determine  when  to  consult  the 
public,  you  must  clearly  understand  the  overall  deci- 
sion making  process. 

Phases  of  the  overall  decision-making  process 

The  possible  phases  of  the  decision-making 
process  include: 

■  issue  identification 

■  options  generation 

■  options  analysis 

■  approvals 

■  implementation. 

See  Chapter  5  for  more  information  on  how  the 
public  consultation  and  decision-making  processes 
are  linked. 

When  public  consultation  is  required 

There  may  or  may  not  be  a  requirement  for  pub- 
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lie  consultation  during  each  phase  of  the  overall  de- 
cision-making process.  Generally  speaking,  the 
sooner  you  get  stakeholders  involved  in  the  process, 
the  more  effective  your  public  consultation  will  be. 
Many  proponents  involve  key  stakeholders  in  help- 
ing to  determine  the  best  consultation  process.  Their 
foresight  ensures  that,  during  the  actual  consultation, 
participants  focus  on  the  issues  at  hand  rather  than 
debating  the  process  itself. 

What  level  of  consultation  is  required 

Along  with  determining  when  public  consultation 
is     required,     you 
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Large 


should  ask  the  deci- 
sion makers  what 
level  of  consultation 
is  appropriate.  Gen- 
erally, one  tends  to 
seek  comments 
from  high  numbers 
of  fjeopie  than  con- 
sensus, which  tends 
to  involve  low  num- 
bers of  people. 

The     levels     of 
consultation  are: 

■  comment  -  when 
the  decision  maker 
is  seeking  input 
only 

■  dialogue  -  when  the  goal  of  the  consultation  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  identifying  and  discussing  is- 
sues, but  not  necessarily  resolving  them 

■  agreement  -  when  the  consultation  process  is 
used  to  identify  common  ground  and  unresolved  is- 
sues 

■  consensus  -  when  the  consultation  is  used  to  re- 
solve issues. 
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TASK  3    CREATE  THE  CONSULTATION 
STRATEGY 

The  goal 

The  more  specific  and  clear  you  can  be  at  this 
point,  the  more  targeted  and  focused  your  public 
consultation  program  will  be.  Ideally,  you  can  state  a 
"SMART"  goal.  This  means  your  goal  is  Specific, 
Measurable,  Achievable,  Realistic  and  Timed. 

For  example,  where  the  issue  at  stake  is  the  im- 
plementation of  a  decision  that  has  already  been 
made,  the  consultation  goal  may  be  to  understand 

the  implications  for 
stakeholders  of  the 
plan  prior  to  imple- 
mentation. This  fo- 
cuses the  public 
consultation  on  the 
implications  of  im- 
plementation rather 
than  on  the  accept- 
abilit>'  of  the  origi- 
nal decision. 
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The  challenges 
Once  your  goal 
more  interaaion        is  clear,  you  can  de- 
velop your  path  to 
achieve    that    goal. 
Clearly  identifying  the  potential  pitfalls  and  other  ob- 
stacles before  you  begin  v.ûl  help  you  design  a  suc- 
cessful program.  Challenges  to  consider  include: 

■  wide  geographic  dispersion  of  stakeholders 

■  economic  barriers  to  stakeholder  participation 

■  a  history  of  confrontations  with  certain  stakehold- 
er groups. 


The  strategy 

When  you  know  the  goal  and  the  challenges,  you 
can  develop  an  effective  public  consultation  strate- 
gy. A  strategy  is  influenced  by  the  following  factors: 

■  the  t>'pe  of  input 

■  the  level  of  consultation 

■  the  willingness/ability  of  stakeholders  to  partici- 
pate 

■  the  timeframe  or  urgency. 

For  example,  you  may  have  been  asked  to  con- 
sult the  public  on  the  implications  of  implementing 
an  unpopular  decision  that  has  already  been  made. 
Recently,  the  ministrv'  decided  it  was  necessary  to 
expand  a  dump  site,  despite  the  objections  of  a  local 
momtoring  committee.  Public  consultation  was  re- 
quired to  determine  how  to  minimize  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  expansion.  The  challenge  was 
to  get  public  input.  The  consultation  strategy  took  a 
two  pronged  approach: 

1.  continuing    consultation    with    the    monitoring 
committee 

2.  an  open  house  and  some  stakeholder  workshops 
to  secure  input  from  other  stakeholders. 


TASK  4    IDENTIFY  THE  STAKEHOLDER 
REPRESENTATIVES 

You  can  identify  stakeholders  in  several  different 
ways: 

■  by  impact  and  interest 

■  by  sector 

■  by  geography. 

When  you  identify  stakeholders  by  impact  and  in- 
terest, you  are  looking  for  those  who: 

■  are  direcdy  affected  by  the  decision/issue  at  stake 
(eg,  have  property  next  to  a  proposed  landfill  site) 

■  are  indirectly  affected  by  the  decision/issue  at 
stake  (eg,  own  similar  business  to  one  subject  to  a 
control  order) 

■  might  have  an  interest  or  feel  they  are  affected 
(eg,  local  ratepayers  association) 

■  are  interested  in  the  environment  in  general  (eg, 
Greenpeace). 

When  you  identify  stakeholders  by  sector,  you 
are  interested  in  those  stakeholder  groups  who 
come  from  specific  sectors  of  society  such  as: 

■  the  public  sector 

■  the  private  sector 


STAKEHOLDERS 

BY  IMPACT  AND  INTEREST 


DIRECTLY  AFFECTED 


INDIRECTLY  AFFECTED 


POSSIBLE  INTEREST 


GENERAL  INTEREST 
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STAKEHOLDERS 
ANALYSIS  BY  SECTOR 
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PUBLIC  SECTOR 


PRIUATE  SECTOR 


CONCERNED  INDIUIDUALS 


NON-PROFIT  SECTOR 


■  the  non-profit  sector 

■  concerned  individuals. 

Finally,  you  should  analyze  stakeholders  accord- 
ing to  the  geographic  scope  of  the  decisions  at  stake. 
Is  the  issue  or  decision  local,  regional,  provincial,  in- 
terprovincial, national  or  international  in  scope? 


For  each  method,  your  aim  is  to  identify  those  or- 
ganizations or  groups  who  will  best  represent  the  in- 
terests and  concerns  of  their  sector  and  location 
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TASK  5    SELECT  AND  SCHEDULE  THE 
ACTIVITIES 

The  last  step  in  program  design  is  to  select  and 
schedule  the  consultation  activities.  To  select  activi- 
ties you  should: 

■  define  the  consultation  deliverables  (the  products 
to  be  delivered) 

■  clarify-  the  consultation  levels  and  needs 

■  know  what  activities  are  available 

■  match  the  strategy  level  and  needs  with  potential 
activities 

■  develop  a  program  budget 

■  schedule  the  selected  activities. 

IdentiJ}'  the  consultation  deliverables 

Typical  consultation  deliverables  (or  products)  in- 
clude: 

■  notice  of  consultation  which  is  targeted  to  the  ap- 
propriate stakeholders 

■  information  for  stakeholders  which  enables  them 
to  provide  meaningful  input 

■  stakeholder  response  document  which  contains 
the  analysis  of  stakeholder  input  and  participation 

■  feedback  report  which  informs  stakeholders  and 
the  public  of  the  decision  made  by  the  proponent 
and  how  the  decision  was  influenced  by  the  consul- 
tation. 

Qarijy  the  consultation  levels  and  needs 

The  possible  consultation  levels  and  needs  in- 
clude: 

■  providing  information  to  the  stakeholders 

■  understanding  the  public's  concerns  and  opinions 

■  assessing  the  role/involvement  of  the  media 

■  discussing  the  issues  at  stake 

■  building  consensus  among  stakeholder  groups 

■  ensuring  follow  up  with  stakeholders  and  the 
public. 

Keep  in  mind  that  consultation  needs  will  change 
depending  on  the  phase  of  the  overall  decision-mak- 
ing process.  For  example,  a  preliminary  stakeholder 
consultation  to  define  the  best  consultation  process 
would  need  to  gather  the  public's  concerns  and 


opinions  as  well  as  build  consensus  among  key 
stakeholders  on  the  process. 

Know  what  activities  are  available 

There  are  many  possible  public  consultation  ac- 
tivities. These  include: 

■  open  houses 

■  public  meetings 

■  workshops 

■  public  advisory/liaison  committees 

■  discussion  papers  &  calls  for  submissions 

■  toll-free  numbers 

■  targeted  briefings 

■  public  seminars 

■  site  visits 

■  monitoring  committee 

■  public  hearing 

■  informal  communication. 

For  information  on  when,  why  and  how  to  use 
these  activities,  see  Chapter  3- 

Match  the  strategy,  levels  and  needs  with  potential 
activities 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  illustrates  which 
activities  best  meet  particular  consultation  levels  and 
needs.  Use  it  to  help  select  the  activities  which  meet 
your  consultation  strategy'  and  requirements. 

Develop  a  program  budget 

Remember  that  one  public  consultation  principle 
specifies  that  consultations  will  be  carried  out  "with 
consideration  of  cost  to  both  the  public  and  the  min- 
istry". Your  budget  and  resource  plan  should  in- 
clude: 

■  the  skills  and  time  required  from  the  people  in- 
volved 

■  expense  estimates  for  notification,  information 
preparation  and  logistics 

■  reporting  arrangements. 

Schedule  the  selected  activities 

You  now  need  to  schedule  the  activities  you  have 
selected.  This  schedule  has  to  mesh  with  the  overall 
decision-making  process  you  have  identified. 
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MATCHING  ACTIUITIES  TO  NEEDS 
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Phase  2:  Consultation 


This  chapter  takes  you   through  the  consultation 

phase  of  the  public  consultation  process.  The  three 

main  tasks  are: 

Task  6    informing  the  public 

Task  7    consulting  the  public 

Task  8    anal>'zing  the  input  from  the  public. 

Consulting  the  public  is  the  largest  since  a  variety 
of  consultation  activities  are  presented. 

TASK  E    INFORMING  THE  PUBLIC 

Achieving  good  community  relations 

Why  community  relations? 

Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy  encourages 
public  involvement  (such  as  public  meetings  for 
control  orders)  and  has  a  comprehensive  policy  on 
public  consultation.  Involving  the  public  is  impor- 
tant in  the  planning  process.  The  ministry's  policy  is 
to  respond  to  the  public's  demands  for  involvement 
in  the  decision-making  process  and  for  more  infor- 
mation about  what  is  being  done. 

As  a  result,  good  community  relations  have  be- 
come important  to  the  effective  implementation  of 
Ontario's  environmental  protection  and  regulatory 
programs. 

What  is  a  community  relations  program? 

A  community  relations  program  includes  those 
actions  designed  to  impro%'e  two-way  communica- 
tion between  the  sponsor  and  the  public.  It's  not  a 
one-way,  promotional  program,  but  is  a  proactive 
approach  at  searching  out  and  responding  to  com- 
munity issues  before  they  become  problems. 

Every  time  you  deal  with  the  public,  from  an- 
swering your  telephone  to  participating  in  a  public 
meeting,  you  are  affecting  the  relationship  you  have 


with  your  cormnunity. 

A  good  community  relations  program  will: 

■  help  you  understand  what  your  community 
thinks  about  various  issues  before  these  issues  be- 
come high-profile  problems 

■  provide  you  with  an  opportunity  to  advise  the 
community  about  what  you  are  doing 

■  encourage  your  community  to  contribute  ideas 
for  solving  environmental  problems 

■  identify  key  stakeholders  in  the  cormnunity  who 
would  be  your  first  contact  if  you  were  conducting  a 
public  consultation  program 

■  build  trust  and  cooperation  as  people  feel  confi- 
dent that  they  are  being  heard 

■  make  your  job  easier,  more  enjoyable  and  effec- 
tive. 

A  community  relations  program  will  not  eliminate 
conflict  or  achieve  consensus  on  all  issues,  but  it  will 
provide  a  climate  that  allows  for  increased  under- 
standing and  cooperation  so  that  acceptable  solu- 
tions can  be  found.  Good  community  relations  will 
always  result  in  a  better  working  relationship  with 
the  conmiunity. 

Achieving  good  community  relations 

To  achieve  good  community  relations,  you  can: 

■  assess  your  current  relationship  with  the  commu- 
nity. Do  you  have  an  effective  community  relations 
program?  Ask  people  for  their  opinions  and  advice. 

■  get  to  know  your  conamunity.  Keep  an  up-to-date 
list  of  contacts.  Research  conmiunity  positions  on 
important  issues. 

■  listen  to  what  people  in  your  community  are  say- 
ing. Act  upon  what  you  hear.  Follow  up;  let  people 
know  what  action  you  have  taken. 
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■  keep  infonnation  flowing;  keep  lines  of  conunu- 
nication  open.  Do  not  wait  for  your  community  to 
communicate  with  you;  if  you  communicate  first,  it 
will  be  appreciated  and  provide  the  basis  for  good 
community  relations. 

■  write  thank-you  letters  and  make  regular  tele- 
phone calls;  these  are  powerful  tools  in  assuring 
people  that  you  care  about  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions. If  someone  writes  you,  respond  in  writing. 

■  be  a\'ailable  and  encourage  people  to  contact 
you. 

■  maintain  open  relations  with  the  media. 

Some  ideas  for  your  program 

What  will  work  best  for  you  and  your  community 
depends  upon  the  issue,  your  resources  and  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

A  community  relations  program  can  include: 

■  regular  reports  to  the  community  on  complaints 
received,  explaining  how  they  were  handled 

■  a  hot  Une  or  toll-free  telephone  number 

■  regularly  scheduled  open  houses  for  sharing  in- 
formation 

■  a  newsletter  that  includes  contributions  from  peo- 
ple in  the  community 

■  working  directly  with  your  community  through  a 
public  advisory  or  liaison  committee 

■  meetings  with  local  groups  to  allow  them  to  iden- 
tify conununity  priorities,  information  sharing  or 
phone-in  shows  on  local  radio  or  cable  stations 

■  workshops  on  specific  problems  or  topics 

■  field  trips  including  visits  to  organizations  and 
sites. 

Case  studies: 

■  The  Spills  Action  Centre  (SAC)  began  operations 
on  the  same  day  that  Part  XI  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  (the  Spills  Bill)  came  into  force.  SAC 
is  a  24-hour  hot-line  for  reporting  spills  and  other  ur- 
gent environmental  concerns,  handling  over  13,000 
incidents  a  year.  Provincial  and  international  users, 
mcluding  the  general  public,  have  expressed  strong 


support  for  the  access  to  the  ministry  that  SAC  pro- 
vides. As  well,  SAC  provides  the  ministry  with  an  im- 
proved, more  efficient  and  systematic  approach  for 
dealing  with  urgent  envirormiental  matters,  especial- 
ly during  off  hours. 

■  Toll-free  numbers  were  used  in  the  Remedial  Ac- 
tion Plan  (RAP)  program.  For  example,  the  four 
northern  Lake  Superior  RAP  teams  had  one  number 
for  all  of  the  four  RAPs.  This  toll-free  number  put  the 
public  and  the  RAP  teams  in  direct  contact  with  each 
other 

■  The  Ministry  has  involved  the  public  in  its  contin- 
uing clean-up  operations  at  the  Deloro  Arsenic 
Treatment  Plant  in  the  village  of  Deloro,  Hastings 
County.  Since  1983,  the  ministry  has  scheduled  an- 
nual open  houses  to  explain  to  the  public  the  ongo- 
ing arsenic  removal  process  from  the  groundwater 
that  was  contaminating  the  Moira  River.  At  these 
events,  ministry  field  staff  present  a  slide  show  de- 
tailing the  histor>'  of  silver  mining  and  refiriing  oper- 
ations in  Deloro,  the  resulting  pollution  problem, 
and  the  ministry's  clean-up  efforts  in  the  area.  Resi- 
dents are  urged  to  contribute  to  the  open  houses  by 
bringing  their  old  photographs  of  the  former  smelt- 
ing plant.  The  plant's  history,  of  course,  is  ck>sely 
tied  with  that  of  the  village. 

Southeast  regional  staff  believe  that  the  open 
houses  provide  a  practical  way  of  involving  the  pub- 
lic in  its  work,  and  are  pleased  with  the  positive  re- 
action of  Deloro  area  residents  to  their  initiatives. 

PROVIDING  PROPER  NOTIFICATION 

Successful  coasultation  depends  upon  noLif>'ing 
people  that  there  is  a  consultation  program  and  in- 
forming them  of  the  details  of  that  program. 

What  is  notification? 

In  general,  notification  is  how  you  inform  your 
public  of  a  consultation  program,  invite  them  to  be- 
come involved  and  explain  how  people  can  make 
their  contribution. 


There  are  two  types  of  notification: 
1.  General  notification 

General  notification  consists  of  a  general  an- 
nouncement that  a  consultation  program  is  planned 
or  is  underway.  This  announcement: 

■  indicates  the  topic  or  issue 

■  identifies  who  or  what  organization  is  undertak- 
ing the  consultation 

■  provides  a  contact  (name,  address  and/or  tele- 
phone number)  so  people  can  request  more  infor- 
mation or  have  their  questions  answered 

■  usually  identifies  the  first  consultation  activity. 
Following  the  first  consultation,  general  notifica- 
tion continues  throughout  the  program  to  provide 
the  details  on  various  program  activities.  A  re-state- 
ment of  the  overall  program  is  also  included. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  GENERAL 
NOTIFICATION 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  GENERAL 
NOTIFICATION 


IMPROVING   ONTARIO'S  WATER  QUALITY 

Clean  Water  Regulation 
for  Ontario's  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 

The  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy  has  developed 
draft  clean  Clean  Water  Regulations  limiting  what  pulp 
and  paper  mills  can  discharge  into  Ontario's  waterways. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  regulations  being  devel- 
oped for  major  industrial  sectors  under  the 
Municipal/Industrial  Strategy  for  Abatement  (MISA). 

The  Minister  of  Environment  and  Energy  would  like  to 
know  what  you  think  about  the  draft  regulation  for 
pulp  and  paper  mills.  Comments  can  be  submitted 
until  April  2, 1993  by  writing  to: 

Bud  Wildman,  Minister  of  Environment  and  Energy, 
135  St  Qair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  OnUrio  M4V  IPS 

For  more  information,  or  to  get  a  copy  of  the  draft  regu- 
lation please  call  any  of  the  numbers  listed  below: 

1-800-565-1923 

1-807-475-1205  (Thunder  Bay  Regional  Office) 

l-705-67>4501  (Sudbury  Regional  Office) 

1-613-549-4000  (Kingstion  Regional  Office) 

1-416-521-7640  (Hamilton  Regional  Office) 
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Windsor  Air  Quality  Study 
Open  House 


The  Abatement  Strategy  Advisory  Committee  invite»  you  to  the  Spring 
1993  Open  Houae  of  the  Windsor  Aix  Quality  Study 

The  study  is  a  two-year  cooun  unity -based  program  to  asseas  air  {Quality 
ai\d  develop  a  program  to  he^  improve  the  air  m  the  Windsor /Essex 
area. 

It  is  also  4ie  fint  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

The  study  is  run  in  co-opoation  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
EnviroTunent  and  Energy,  the  Windsor-Essex  County  Heahh  Unit, 
Envirorunent  Canada  and  Health  arui  Welfare  Canada.  Air  monitorir\g 
be^n  in  the  summer  of  1991. 

Join  us  on  Thursday  March  4  for  an  update  on  the  studys  finding  Id 
date. 

7:00  -  9<)0  PM 
MacKenzie  Hall  Cultural  Centre 
3277  Sandwich  Street  in  Wmdsor 

A  number  of  presentations  will  be  made  in  the  first  hour  followed  by 
poster  sessions  arvl  a  question  aiul  answer  period  on  the  study  findings. 
Representatives  of  the  Abatement  Strategy  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
available  to  anstver  any  questions  you  may  have  on  the  quality  of  the  air 


our  community. 


For  more  information  contact: 

Kim  Fcrgufion,  Windsor  District  Office, 

Miiustry  of  Enviroruneitl  arul  Energy, 

2M'2S4«. 
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2.  Specific  notification 

The  second  type  of  notification  is  used  when  an 
application  for  a  permit  (eg,  Control  Order  or  Certifi- 
cate of  Approval)  is  being  made.  In  this  type  of  noti- 
fication, your  public  is: 

■  informed  that  an  application  for  approval  of  a 
project  has  been  or  is  going  to  be  made 

■  given  a  description  of  the  project  and  statement 
of  any  impacts 

■  told  that  comments  on  the  application  are  wel- 
come and  how  they  can  be  submitted. 

Note:  When  all  the  relevant  information  cannot 
be  contained  in  the  notice,  notification  also  informs 
people  how  to  get  more  information  and  provides  a 
contact.  This  kind  of  consultation  program  has  only 
one  activity  and  notice  of  the  activity  usually  is  pro- 
vided once. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SPECIFIC 
NOTIFICATION 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 
PUBLIC  INFORMATION  SESSION 

The  Director  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Region  of  the 
Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy  proposes  to  issue  a 
Control  Order  to  Spruce  Falls  Iik- 

The  purpose  of  the  Control  Order  is  to  require  Spruce  FaJls 
Inc.  to  implement  new  technology  that  will  reduce  the 
contaminant  loading  into  the  Kapuskasing  River.  The 
Control  Order  will  also  require  Spruce  Falls  Inc.  to  under- 
take studies  on  the  effects  of  its  discharge. 

The  open  house  will  be  held  on: 

DATE:   September.  29, 1993 

Place:     Canadian  Legion  Branch  85 

Upstairs  Auditorium,  4  Government  Rd. 
Kapuskasing,  Ontario 

Staff  from  Spruce  Falls  Inc.  and  from  the  Ministry  of 
Environment  and  Energy  will  be  on  hand  between  the 
hours  of  2-5  pm  as  well  as  7-9  pm. 

Persons  wishing  to  obtain  more  information  or  provide 
comments  on  the  proposed  Control  Order  may  contact  the 
Timmins  District  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Environment 
and  Energy,  83  Algonquin  Blvd.  West,  Timmins  P4N  2R6  or 
Zenith  33220. 

Written  comments  will  be  accepted  until  October  29, 1993. 

Renseignements  disponible  en  franais. 
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who  is  your  publico 

You  will  have  identified  the  stakeholder  represen- 
tatives while  designing  your  public  consultation  pro- 
gram. You  can  review  this  list  of  questions  to  ensure 
that  you  have  been  comprehensive. 

1 .  Who  will  be  directly  affected? 

Consider  who  will  be  directly  impacted  by  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  facility  or  affected 
by  a  new  policy  or  regulation.  People  in  this  catego- 
ry include  workers;  neighbours  who  are  affected  by 
air,  noise  or  visual  pollution;  local  industry;  and 
ratepayers,  community  and  other  groups. 

2.  Who  will  be  mdirectly  affected' 

This  category  includes  those,  for  example,  who 
bve  on  a  new  truck  roule;  or  a  murucipal  govern- 


ment where  the  official  plan  may  be  affected. 
3.  Who  might  have  an  interest  or  feel  they  are  af- 
fected' 

Business,  environmental  and  other  non-local 
groups  fall  into  this  category.  MumcipaLties  also 
should  be  considered,  as  these  governments  are  in- 
terested in  anything  happening  in  their  community. 

Answering  these  three  questions  will  help  you 
identify  the  widest  possible  audience  that  will  be 
interested  in  your  consultation  program. 

M)o  to  notify? 

Too  often,  only  the  most  obvious  people  are  no- 
tified or  hear  of  a  consultation  program.  This  can 
lead  to  the  complaint  by  some  stakeholders  that  they 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  become  involved.  Propt- 
er notification  of  those  who  will  be  interested  in 
your  project  will  help  you  to  avoid  that  situation. 

Who  you  will  notify  requires  careful  thought.  .\sk 
colleagues  for  their  community'  contacts  and  re- 
search files  of  previous  events  in  the  community 
Municipal  councillors,  community,  ratepayer  or  local 
enviromnental  groups  are  good  contacts.  Your  Com- 
munications Advisory  in  the  Public  Affairs  &  Com- 
munications Branch  can  also  provide  some  guid- 
ance. 

How  to  notify? 

When  you  have  identified  who  you  are  going  to 
notify,  you  have  to  consider  how  to  notify  them.  For 
example,  if  you  want  an  out-of-town  group  to  be  in- 
volved in  your  program,  a  lener  would  be  more  ef- 
fective than  placing  an  advertisement  in  a  local 
newspaper. 

As  mentioned  before,  there  are  two  types  of  noti- 
fication -  general  and  specific. 

General  notification  includes: 

■  placing  advertisements  in  newspapers  or  on  radio 
(you  can  target  your  audience  by  researching  the 
type  of  medium  that  has  a  specific  audience) 

■  distributing  public  service  announcements 

■  holding  a  news  conference  or  issuing  a  news  re- 
lease 
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■  dropping  leaflets  in  mailboxes  or  putting  them  in 
hydro  or  tax  bills 

■  meeting  with  a  local  group 

■  asking  people  to  tell  others  (word  of  mouth) 

■  putting  brochures  or  other  materials  in  libraries, 
comer  grocery  stores,  post  offices,  church  bulletins 
or  various  community'  agencies  offices. 

Specific  notification  includes: 

■  sending  letters  or  other  mailings  to  specific 
groups  or  individuals 

■  putting  a  notice  on  the  property  of  a  project 

■  making  telephone  calls  to  key  stakeholders 

■  advertising  in  a  trade  magazine,  local  newspaper 
or  community  newsletter. 

^X'^hatever  approach  you  take,  notification  is  only 
effective  if  it  is  visible  to  those  you  want  to  inform  of 
your  consultation  program.  Notification  must  take 
place  in  advance  of  the  consultation,  occurring  at 
least  two  weeks  before  any  activity.  When  appropri- 
ate, notification  should  be  repeated. 

The  best  public  consultation  programs  ensure 
that  people  not  only  have  plenty  of  advance  notice 
of  any  consultation  activity,  but  are  provided  a  re- 
minder as  well. 

TASK  7    CONSULTING  THE  PUBLIC 

When  you  are  ready  to  consult  the  public,  you 
will  have  chosen  the  activity  or  activities  that  will  get 
the  input  you  need  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
way  for  both  you  and  the  public.  Selecting  the  ap- 
propriate acti\'iry  requires  an  understanding  of  both 
the  consultation  needs  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter  and  the  features  of  the  different  consultation 
activities  which  are  presented  briefly  here.  Further 
information  on  the  first  four  activities  is  provided  in 
later  chapters. 

Consultation  activities 

The  consultation  activities  you  can  use  are: 

■  open  houses 

■  public  meetings 

■  workshops 

■  pubUc  committees 


■  public  discussion  paper  and  call  for  submissions 

■  toll-free  telephone  line 

■  targeted  briefing 

■  public  seminar 

■  site  visit 

■  monitoring  committee 

■  hearing 

■  informal  communication. 

Each  of  these  activities  will  be  briefly  discussed  in 
the  following  section. 

OPEN  HOUSE 

What  is  it? 

An  open  house 
is  a  relatively  infor- 
mal event  designed 
to  allow  people  to 
drop  in  and  obtain 
information  at  their 
convenience.  Typi- 
cally, it  consists  of  a  display  presentation,  comple- 
mented by  handout  materials  and  the  presence  of 
the  sponsor's  staff  who  meet  with  and  answer  peo- 
ple's questions  one-on-one.  It  is  held  in  a  conve- 
nient location  within  the  community,  and,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  preferences  of  the  audience(s),  usu- 
ally lasts  for  several  hours  during  the  day  and/or 
evening. 

The  sponsor's  staff  serve  as  "hosts"  to  welcome 
participants.  They  provide  brief,  informal  presenta- 
tions and  supply  the  handout  materials.  You  want  to 
establish  a  low-key  presence  and  make  everyone 
feel  welcome.  You  will  be  responding  to  questions 
or  comments  usually  at  the  instigation  of  the  partici- 
pants. A  comment  sheet  is  usually  provided  for  peo- 
ple to  register  their  written  comments  on  the  issue. 

When  would  you  use  it? 

As  a  common  and  flexible  consultation  activity, 
an  open  house  is  frequendy  used  as  either  a  lead-in 
for  another  activity  (such  as  a  pubUc  meeting)  or  as 
a  follow-up  to  previous  activities  (such  as  a  public 
meeting  or  release  of  a  discussion  paper). 


With  no  formal  presentations  and  no  rigid  agen- 
da, an  open  house  is  a  good  method  of  providing 
detailed  information  in  a  setting  that  is  sensitive  to 
people's  schedules.  It  allows  participants  to  peruse 
presentation  materials  at  their  leisure,  and  to  ask 
questions  that  they  might  not  ask  at  a  public  meet- 
ing. Similarly,  it  allows  you  to  respond  to  questions 
in  considerable  detail  or  to  make  specific  arrange- 
ments for  follow-up. 

By  emphasizing  one-on-one  contact,  an  open 
house  establishes  a  relatively  personal  and  non-con- 
frontational atmosphere  for  addressing  issues  and 
exchanging  views.  Although  the  emphasis  of  an 
open  house  is  upon  providing  information  to  others, 
you  can  also  gain  considerable  insight  into  people's 
concerns  and  preferences  through  these  informal 
and  direct  discussions. 

Special  considerations 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  an  open  house  is  that 
attendance  may  not  be  as  high  as  with  a  pubUc 
meeting.  You  may  discover  that  you  did  not  inform 
as  many  people  as  you  had  hoped.  You  may  come 
away  with  a  very  good  understanding  of  the  con- 
cerns of  a  few  people,  but  without  a  detailed,  repre- 
sentative understanding  of  the  larger  audience  or 
community. 

As  well,  the  low-key,  personalized  nature  of  an 
open  house  may  even  discourage  some  pieople  from 
asking  questions,  if  they  feel  they  carmot  ask 
"anonymously"  as  in  a  larger  public  meeting.  Finally, 
an  open  house  rarely  allows  for  a  good  discussion 
among  people  with  differing  views,  so  it  is  not  an 
appropriate  forum  for  building  consensus  for  action 
or  arriving  at  decisions. 

For  more  details,  see  Chapter  6  OPEN  HOUSE. 


PUBLIC 
MEETING 

What  is  it? 

A  public  meeting 
is  a  forum  that  pro- 
vides you  with  an 
opportunity  to 

make  a  formal  pre- 
sentation to  the  public  and  which,  in  turn,  provides 
the  public  with  an  opportunity  to  respond  directly 
and  immediately  with  questions  and  comments. 
Anyone  may  attend.  Convened  and  chaired  by  the 
sponsor's  representative  or  a  neutral  part>',  it  follows 
a  set  agenda. 

yx^en  would  you  use  it? 

A  public  meeting  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  public  consultation  activities.  It  is  typically  used 
in  combination  with  other  activities  such  as  an  open 
house  or  public  discussion  paper. 

A  public  meeting  can  be  a  particularly  efficient 
method  for  conveying  information  directly  and  per- 
sonally to  a  relatively  large  number  of  interested 
f)eople.  The  face-to-face  presentation  format  allows 
people  to  obtain  immediate  clarification  of  any  par- 
ticular facts  or  ideas  presented  They  can  also  devel- 
op an  appreciation  of  both  the  common  and  con- 
flicting concerns  of  others.  Similarly,  you  can  devel- 
op a  bener  understanding  of  people's  concerns  and 
perspectives  through  the  questions,  comments  and 
discussion. 

Special  considerations 

A  public  meeting  may  not  provide  an  effective  fo- 
rum for  conveying  exuemely  detailed  information; 
nor  can  it  provide  you  with  an  in-depth  and  repre- 
sentative understanding  of  the  concerns  and  views 
of  a  particular  group.  As  well,  a  public  meeting  is 
not  a  good  foium  for  building  consensus  among 
groups  or  for  arriving  at  a  decision.  Questions  from 
the  floor  and  follow-up  discussion  may  be  dominat- 
ed by  particular  individuals  and  groujjs,  limiting  time 
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for  other  people  and  perhaps  shifting  the  discussion 
from  the  major  purpose  of  the  meeting. 

Finally,  the  meeting  may  allow  for  cxjnfrontalion, 
either  between  a  particular  group  and  the  sponsor's 
staff,  or  between  groups  within  a  community.  Con- 
frontation is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  but  you 
must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 

For  more  details,  see  Chapter  7  PUBLIC  MEET- 
ING. 

WORKSHOP 

What  is  it? 

A  workshop  is  a 
structured  forum 
where  individuals 
work  together  in 
groups  on  a  com- 
mon problem  or 
task.  Usually  limited  to  a  small  number  of  invited 
participants,  a  workshop  is  best  run  by  a  "facilitator" 
whose  function  is  to  encourage  constructive  dia- 
logue among  the  participants,  structure  their  input 
and  ideas  toward  the  common  workshop  task,  and 
summarize  the  results  of  the  discussion  at  the  end  of 
the  workshop. 

As  the  goal  of  the  workshop  is  problem-solving 
rather  than  just  identifying  specific  public  concerns, 
participants  are  usually  selected  for  their  knowledge 
and  expertise.  A  cross-section  of  interests,  back- 
grounds and  perspectives  is  highly  desirable.  As  the 
"host"  you  will  be  responsible  for  articulating  the 
"problem"  or  "challenge"  for  the  workshop  partici- 
pants. The  facilitator  will  check  with  you  frequently 
to  ensure  that  the  workshop  participants  are  provid- 
ing you  with  what  is  needed. 

When  tvouldyou  use  it? 

A  workshop  is  a  specialized  consultation  activity 
used  to  support  or  build  upon  other  activities,  such 
as  public  meetings  and  open  houses.  It  is  a  useful 


device  for  developing  a  better  understanding  of  is- 
sues and  problems,  assessing  potential  solutions  and 
building  consensus. 

A  workshop  frequently  allows  for  creative,  free- 
flowing  exploration  of  new  avenues  and  innovative 
approaches.  \Hiile  it  is  not  necessarily  a  forum  for 
making  decisions,  a  workshop  can  provide  insights 
for  consensus  that  you  can  apply  in  future  activities. 

Special  considerations 

Selection  of  participants  is  the  most  important 
concern  in  holding  a  successful  workshop.  While 
you  will  want  a  range  of  perspectives  represented, 
you  must  ensure  that  all  participants  come  to  the 
session  committed  to  the  common  challenge.  Other- 
wise, the  workshop  may  become  a  forum  for  con- 
frontation among  those  with  differing  views,  or  it 
may  be  dominated  by  one  or  two  individuals  more 
interested  in  airing  their  own  ideas  than  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus. 

You  must  give  careful  thought  to  setting  out  clear 
and  realistic  objectives.  If  the  purpose  of  the  work- 
shop is  not  clear,  then  the  participants  may  spend 
much  of  their  time  trying  to  define  the  challenge.  If 
the  objectives  are  not  realistic,  then  you  risk  leaving 
participants  with  a  sense  of  having  wasted  their 
time. 

Choosing  a  good  facilitator  is  another  critical  ele- 
ment in  planning  your  workshop.  Your  facilitator 
must  show  leadership  as  well  as  sensitivity  to  the 
participants  and  the  issues.  The  facilitator  will  identi- 
fy issues,  concerns  and  needs,  and  communicate 
these  fmdings  to  both  the  participants  and  you  as 
workshop  host.  A  facilitator  will  help  participants  ar- 
ticulate and  clarify  their  positions  and  concerns. 
While  facilitators  must  ensure  they  are  knowledge- 
able about  the  workshop's  challenge  or  task,  you 
will  have  a  responsibility  to  brief  them  and  keep 
them  informed  about  recent  developments. 

For  more  details,  see  Chapter  8  WORKSHOP. 
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PUBLIC 

ADUISORY 

COMMITTEE 

OR  PUBLIC 

LIAISON 

COMMITTEE 

v^'hat  are  they? 
A  public  adviso- 
ry committee  or  public  liaison  commiaee  is  a  group 
of  representatives  from  a  particular  community  or  set 
of  interests  appointed  to  provide  comments  and  ad- 
vice on  an  issue.  Typically,  a  public  liaison  commit- 
tee is  organized  at  the  local  level  to  address  a  specif- 
ic problem,  and  may  have  a  relatively  short  lifespan. 
A  public  advisory  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  asked  to  advise  on  issues  related  to  complex 
and  lengthy  environmental  challenges. 

In  either  committee  format,  relevant  community 
groups  and  agencies  are  invited  to  nominate  mem- 
bers. Members  are  appointed  to  represent  a  broad 
spectrum  of  commuruty  interests.  The  members 
meet  regularly  with  the  sponsor's  staff  to  provide  on- 
going input  and  advice  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  issue. 

When  would  you  use  them? 

PubLc  advisory  and  public  liaison  committees 
may  be  established  for  organizing  and  coordinating 
the  involvement  and  input  of  a  wide  range  of  peo- 
ple. They  are  especially  useful  for  developing  a  con- 
sensus for  action  on  complex  issues  that  touch  upon 
many  different  facets  of  the  community.  In  some 
cases,  they  can  also  be  an  effective  way  to  dissemi- 
nate detailed  information  and  decisions  throughout 
a  community.  These  comminees  allow  for  regular 
and  frequent  contact  between  the  community  and 
the  sponsor,  providing  opportunities  for  sharing  in- 
formation, explonng  alternative  strategies,  negotiat- 
ing solutions,  and  building  consensus. 

The  Ministry  has  participated  in  public  advisory 
committees  in  several  major  public  consultation  pro- 


grams, including  Remedial  Action  Plans  and  the  Mu-  ( 

nicipal  and  Industrial  Strategy  for  Abatement.  Public 
liaison  committees  have  been  established  to  deal 
with  many  local  problems,  such  as  South  Riverdale's 
high  lead  concentrations  in  the  soil. 

Special  considerations 

Selection  of  participants  is  a  major  concern  in  the 
organization  of  a  public  advisory  or  public  liaison 
committee.  The  range  of  interests  on  your  committee 
must  be  broad  enough  to  represent  the  entire  com- 
munity. Committee  members  must  be  willing  to 
work  together  on  a  common  challenge.  Be  aware  of 
the  potential  for  conflict  within  the  comminee. 

Be  clear  and  realistic  in  outlining  your  needs  and 
expectations  Comminee  members  may  begin  the 
process  with  uruealistic  expectations  of  what  they 
will  accomplish. 

Bear  in  mind  that  once  an  advisory  or  liaison 
committee  has  been  established,  you  must  remain 
actively  involved  in  its  activities;  otherwise,  it  will 
take  on  a  "life  of  its  own"  and  will  fail  to  meet  the  v"^ 

objectives  it  was  established  to  achieve.  Consider, 
too,  that  members'  comments  to  the  media  may  not 
coincide  with  the  sponsor's  policy  and  statements. 

For  more  details,  see  Chapter  9  PUBUC  COMMIT- 
TEE. 

PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION 
PAPER  AND 
CALL  FOR 
SUBMISSIONS 

\CT}at  is  it? 

A  public  discus- 
sion paper  issued 
with  a  call  for  sub- 
missions or  comments  is  a  specialized  consultauon 
activity  providing  for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  views  with  a  large  number  of  people.  Typically, 
an  organization  will  issue  a  discussion  paper  on  a 
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proposed  maipt  pro^yiov,  ^.wd  ma.^ ,  ^QiVi.<^  -irixcxr 
tising  and  direct  mailings,  invite  interested  people 
and  organizaDons  to  submit  opinions  and  responses. 
If  you  are  ministr>'  staff,  speak  to  your  Public  Affairs 
&  Communications  Advisor  about  any  advertising  re- 
quirements. 

Other  consultation  activities  often  require  plain 
language  documents  to  ensure  that  technical  infor- 
mation is  presented  comprehensibly  to  a  wide  range 
of  stakeholders. 

When  would  you  use  it? 

A  public  discussion  paper  and  call  for  submission 
is  an  excellent  means  of  providing  a  large  number  of 
people  and  organizations  throughout  the  province 
with  information  on  major  proposals.  A  review  of 
written  submissions  will  help  you  get  a  sense  of  the 
range  of  concerns  of  interested  parties.  Wrinen  sub- 
missions are  usually  well  thought  out,  and  prepared 
by  people  with  considerable  interest,  knowledge 
and  expertise  in  the  issue.  These  people  may  be 
helpful  participants  in  future  consultation  activities, 
such  as  workshops  or  public  advisory  committees. 

While  the  discussion  paper  and  written  submis- 
sions on  their  own  may  not  provide  a  direct  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  an  issue  or  identify  possible  solu- 
tions, they  will  help  you  to  anticipate  what  other 
kinds  of  follow-up  consultation  activities  would  be 
most  appropriate. 

Special  considerations 

A  discussion  paper  issued  with  a  request  for  pub- 
lic comments  is  not  a  particularly  effective  approach 
for  site-specific  or  localized  problems.  You  caimot 
be  certain  that  all  those  people  and  organizations  af- 
fected by  the  issue  have  received  the  discussion  pa- 
per. Even  then,  many  people  who  may  be  interested 
will  be  unable  to  or  feel  uncomfortable  with  reply- 
ing in  writing.  You  may  need  to  follow  up  with  more 
focused  and  personal  consultation  activities. 

A  discussion  paper  can  also  be  time-consuming 
to  develop.  Considerable  amounts  of  time  and  re- 
sources must  go  into  preparing  and  distributing  the 


ing  up  on  public  comments. 

Give  people  enough  time  to  prepare  their  re- 
sponses.  Comment  periods  range  from  30  to  90 
days,  although  you  will  need  to  have  the  flexibility 
to  extend  this,  depending  on  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  the  public. 

At  the  very  least,  a  foUow-up  document  or  series 
of  other  consultation  activities  such  as  open  houses 
and  public  meetings  will  have  to  be  considered  to 
respond  to  input  from  the  public.  The  discussion  pa- 
per and  call  for  submissions  may  also  create  very 
high  expectations  among  people,  particularly  those 
who  took  the  time  and  effort  to  submit  their  opin- 
ions. 

TOLL-FREE 

TELEPHONE 

LINE 

Xi'^at  is  it? 

A  toll-free  tele- 
phone line  is  a 
highly  specialized 
form  of  consulta- 
tion involving  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  telephone  service  to  the 
sponsor.  Communication  and  information  can  flow 
both  ways.  You  can  leave  a  recorded  message  listing 
up>coming  activities  or  provide  other  information  rel- 
evant to  an  on-going  problem  or  program.  Similariy, 
callers  can  leave  messages,  either  giving  their  opin- 
ions or  leaving  their  name  and  telephone  numbers 
so  that  the  sponsor's  staff  can  get  back  to  them  later. 
A  hot-line  is  one  application  of  a  toll-free  number 
that  is  very  effective  in  emergency  situations.  Callers 
can  inform  the  sponsor  of  an  emergency  and,  in 
some  cases,  obtain  immediate  advice  on  how  to  re- 
spond to  an  emtrgency.  Depending  on  the  issue  or 
objectives  of  the  service,  the  hot-line  may  be  open 
24-hours  a  day,  seven-days-a-week,  and  may  require 
the  presence  of  staff. 
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When  would  you  use  it? 

A  toll-free  line  can  be  a  cost-effective  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  a  large  number  of  people  on 
a  relatively  complex  or  long-term  problem.  It  can  be 
used  to  publicize  upcoming  activities  related  to  your 
public  consultation  program  and  it  can  help  you  re- 
ceive people's  opinions  and  concerns.  Some  remedi- 
al action  plan  teams  use  toll-free  lines  as  part  of  their 
overall  consultation  program  involving  public  meet- 
ings, open  houses,  newsletters  and  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

A  hot-line  is  an  effeciive  means  of  engaging  pub- 
lic help  in  responding  to  environmental  emergen- 
cies. The  ministry  uses  a  hot  line,  for  example,  to  al- 
low people  to  notify  it  of  spills  and  obtain  immedi- 
ate recommendations  for  action. 

Special  considerations 

A  toll-free  line  or  hot-line  will  have  limited  ap- 
plicability in  most  consultation  programs.  Both  in- 
volve substantial  cost  and  effort.  For  example,  you 
will  need  to  ensure  that  a  hot-line  is  profjerly  staffed 
by  people  who  have  the  expertise  to  answer  de- 
tailed questions.  Moreover,  the  staff  answering  the 
telephones  will  need  to  have  excellent  communica- 
tion skills,  which  may  require  substantial  training 
and  support.  No  matter  how  you  are  using  a  toll-free 
line,  you  must  ensure  that  you  respond  to  all  calls  at 
once,  either  by  telephone  or  lener. 
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TARGETED 
BRIEFING 

\(^at  is  it? 

A  targeted  brief- 
mg  is  an  event  at 
\\'hich  the  spon- 
sor's representa- 
tives make  a  pre- 
sentation on  a  spe- 
cific issue  or  initiative  to  a  selected  audience  The 
audience  may  consist  of  a  particular  community 


group,  an  individual  Firm,  an  industry  association,  or 
set  of  groups.  The  briefing  could  be  arranged  at  the 
invitation  of  the  sponsor  or  upon  request  from  the 
group,  and  is  not  open  to  the  general  public. 

The  presentation  is  typically  followed  by  detailed 
discussions  in  a  question-and-answer  format.  Lasting 
from  one  to  several  hours,  the  targeted  briefing  may 
be  held  either  in  the  sponsor's  offices,  at  the  audi- 
ences' own  offices  or  faciUties,  or  on  some  "neutral" 
territory  such  as  a  hotel  or  conference  facility. 

When  would  you  use  it? 

A  targeted  briefing  is  useful  when  stakeholders 
are  identified  as  being  more  directly  affected  by  a 
problem  than  the  general  population,  and  you  want 
to  inform  them  first.  The  briefing  provides  you  with 
an  opportunity  to  interact  directly  with  members  of 
the  particular  group,  and  allows  for  detailed  explo- 
ration of  corKems,  circumstances  and  implications 
unique  to  the  group. 

Special  considerations 

While  a  targeted  briefing  may  identify  ideas  use- 
ful for  building  consensus  on  an  issue,  it  is  not  use- 
ful as  a  forum  for  making  decisions  because  it  is 
dosed  to  the  general  public.  For  this  reason,  as  well, 
some  people  may  have  the  perception  that  the  spon- 
sor is  acting  "in  secret"  with  a  special  interest  group, 
rather  than  in  the  open  with  all  interested  persons. 
You  may  well  have  to  inform  the  general  pubUc  of 
the  issue  or  decision  at  stake  very  soon  after  a  tar- 
geted briefing. 

There  may  be  a  problem  with  raising  expecta- 
tions of  members  of  the  targeted  audience.  You  will 
need  to  state  your  purpose  and  timeframe  clearl>  at 
the  outset. 
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PUBLIC 
SEMINAR 

X^at  is  it? 

A  public  semi- 
nar is  a  formal 
event  designed  to 
promote  an  ex- 
change of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  between  the  sponsor  and  members  of 
the  public.  While  a  seminar  is  similar  to  a  workshop, 
there  are  important  differences.  Unlike  a  workshop, 
which  focuses  on  a  specific  task,  a  public  seminar 
typically  addresses  broad  policy  themes  and  direc- 
tions. The  seminar  incorporates  a  mixture  of  activi- 
ties, such  as  formal  presentations  by  invited  speak- 
ers, plenary  discussions  and  question-and-answer 
sessions  with  the  full  group,  and  "s>'ndicate"  work- 
shops involving  smaller  sub-groups  focusing  on  par- 
ticular questions  or  topics  in  more  detail.  The  event 
is  open  to  the  public,  though  participation  is  usually 
restricted  to  a  manageable  number  to  ensure  that  all 
participants  can  actively  participate. 

An  important  principle  of  a  public  seminar  is  that, 
unlike  a  public  meeting,  there  is  no  "audience". 
Everyone  comes  as  an  active  participant.  "Experts" 
or  representatives  of  particular  disciplines  or  inter- 
ests may  be  specially  invited  to  serve  as  "resource 
persons".  A  seminar  may  have  displays,  such  as 
poster  sessions,  and  handout  materials  provided  by 
the  sponsor  and  participants  alike. 

When  would  you  use  it? 

A  public  seminar  allows  for  highly  detailed  and 
focused  discussion  and  exploration  of  important  is- 
sues or  topics.  The  combination  of  presentations, 
plenary  discussions  and  breakout  groups  provides  a 
rich  mixture  of  information  exchange,  discussion 
and  debate.  A  public  seminar  is  not  a  decision-mak- 
ing forum;  rather,  it  is  designed  to  explore  issues  and 
develop  ideas  for  consideration  in  other  stages  of 
consultation. 


Special  considerations 

A  public  seminar  is  a  complex  activir>',  requiring 
elements  of  a  public  meeting,  open  house  and  work- 
shop. Considerable  logistics  are  involved  in  its  orga- 
nization and  delivery.  You  will  also  need  a  number 
of  people  with  excellent  communication  skills  for 
chairing  the  seminar,  making  presentations  and  facil- 
itating the  syndicate  workshops. 

A  seminar,  like  a  public  meeting,  may  be  domi- 
nated by  individuals  or  groups  who  divert  the  semi- 
nar from  its  primary  purpose.  You  will  need  to  rein- 
force at  the  outset  that  the  seminar  is  not  a  public 
meeting,  and  that  you  need  the  active  involvement 
of  all  participants. 

SITE  VISIT 

XC^at  is  it? 

There  are  two 
general  kinds  of 
site  visits.  One  in- 
volves inviting 
members  of  the 
public  to  visit  a 
particular  physical 
site  in  order  to  obtain  first-hand  information  and  ori- 
entation to  a  site-specific  project  or  problem.  Typi- 
cally, you  would  meet  with  invited  participants  and 
provide  a  verbal  orientation  to  the  site  and  a  review 
of  the  situation  in  question. 

In  the  second  type  of  site  visit,  you  visit  with  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  at  their  own  locale,  such 
as  a  home,  workplace  or  neighbourhood  site.  Such 
meetings  may  be  organized  quickly  in  the  case  of  an 
environmental  emergency. 

In  both  forms  of  site  visits,  you  may  also  provide 
handout  materials  with  more  detailed  background 
data  or  information,  or  make  arrangements  for  fol- 
low-up briefings  and  consultation. 

When  would  you  use  it? 

A  site  visit  allows  for  a  direct  and  immediate 
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exchange  of  information  between  you  and  the  par- 
ticipants If  the  visit  is  in  the  form  of  a  tour  to  a  phys- 
ical site,  the  activity'  provides  f)articipants  with  a 
chance  to  "see"  the  problem  for  themselves  in  a  per- 
sonal and  informal  manner.  A  visit  to  people's 
homes,  communities  or  workplaces  allows  you  to 
address  the  concerns  of  people  who  may  be  affected 
by  rapidly  emerging  problems  or  opportunities  In 
either  format,  a  site  visit  allows  you  to  obtain,  first- 
hand, a  considerable  amount  of  local  knowledge 
mto  the  problem  or  site. 

A  site  visit  is  particularly  effective  when  used  in 
combination  with  other  consultation  activities.  For 
example,  monitoring  committee  or  public  advisory 
committee  could  visit  a  site.  Visits  could  precede  or 
follow  an  open  house  or  public  meeting,  giving  peo- 
ple a  more  specific  understanding  of  the  problem. 

Special  considerations 

A  site  visit  is  not  generally  effective  for  providing 
information  to  or  hearing  from  a  large  number  of 
people.  It  can  provide  ideas  for  a  future  consensus- 
building  activity,  but  cannot  itself  be  used  to  build 
consensus  or  make  decisions.  Either  type  of  site  vis- 
it will  demand  considerable  planning,  and  will  re- 
quire you  to  have  very  good  interpersonal  commu- 
nication skills,  particulariy  if  the  proposed  project  is 
a  controversial  one. 

MONITORING 
COMMITTEE 

VChat  is  it' 

A  monitoring 
committee  consists 
of  a  group  of  rep- 
resentatives from  a 
particular  commu- 
mty  or  region  who 
assume  a  "watchdog"  function.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  typically  nominated  by  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  groups  within  the  community.  The  commit- 
tee is  recognized  by  the  sponsor  as  the  legitimate  ve- 


hicle for  ccK)rdinating  and  conveying  community 
concerns  A  monitoring  committee  exists  until  the 
problem  for  which  it  was  organized  is  resolved. 

While  a  public  advisory  or  liaison  committee  is 
concerned  primarily  with  developing  solutions,  a 
monitoring  committee  is  focused  more  on  the  imple- 
mentation phase,  that  is,  on  ensuring  that  the  results 
of  any  decision  are  being  acted  upon  in  a  suitable 
manner  Given  that  memberships  among  the  v>.o 
kinds  of  committees  are  similar  in  their  representa- 
tion of  the  community's  interests,  it  is  possible  that  a 
liaison  committee  could  evolve  into  a  monitoring 
committee,  or  that  a  monitoring  committee  for  a  spe- 
cific problem  could  be  expanded  into  a  public  advi- 
sory committee  for  a  more  complex  and  longer-term 
problem. 

When  would  you  use  it? 

A  monitoring  committee  can  gauge  community- 
level  reactions  to  the  responses  of  the  sponsor  It 
may  be  an  appropriate  activity  to  handle  an  emer- 
gency situation,  such  as  the  site  clean-up  of  a  chem- 
ical spill.  More  generally,  you  could  use  the  commit- 
tee on  an  on-going,  routine  basis  to  help  build  good 
community  relations.  For  example,  the  committee 
could  provide  you  with  a  regular  point  of  contact, 
and  serve  as  an  informal  source  of  public  comments 
and  evaluation.  It  could  be  an  effective  means  of 
promoting  increased  awareness  of  environmental  is- 
sues and  of  the  sponsor's  actions  and  perspectives 
throughout  the  community. 

Special  considerations 

The  establishment  of  a  monitoring  committee 
may  create  high  expectations  within  the  community. 
You  will  need  to  clarify  your  needs  and  the  limits  of 
the  consultation  process.  You  will  also  need  to  rec- 
ognize the  potential  for  conflict  and  confrontation  in 
the  activity'.  Ideally,  remember  that  the  selection  of 
committee  members  may  not  be  up  to  you.  Members 
offer  a  balanced  view  from  the  community  rather 
than  seeking  this  as  a  tool  of  confronution. 
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HEARING 

What  is  it? 

A  hearing  is  a 
formalized     public 
meeting.    A    panel 
made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the 
consultation  spon- 
sor and  a  chair  is 
established  to  hear  submissions  from  the  public. 
Submissions  are  made  in  turn  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  dialogue  between  stakeholders. 

Wheti  uvuldyou  use  it? 

A  hearing  is  appropriate  when  the  issues  at  stake 
are  controversial  and  consensus  among  stakeholder 
groups  is  unlikely.  In  this  situation,  the  sponsor 
wants  to  gather  the  diverse  input  formally. 

Special  considerations 

You  need  to  consider  how  controversial  the  is- 
sues at  stake  are.  A  hearing  can  be  effective  at  cap- 
turing the  diversity  of  opinion  but  it  does  not  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  develop  any  consensus 
among  the  stakeholders.  It  is  also  important  to  re- 
member that  hearings  can  be  very  expensive  for 
both  the  Sponsor  and  the  stakeholders.  The  sponsor 
may  have  to  financially  support  stakeholder  groups 
to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  hearing. 


INFORMAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Supporting  for- 
mal consultation  ac- 
tivities is  a  set  of  in- 
formal communica- 
tion techniques.  In- 
formal communica- 
tion allows  you  to 
talk  with  people  in  a  direct  and  personal  manner. 

Common  informal  communication  techniques  in- 
clude: 

■  routine  telephone  calls 

■  personal  letters 

■  "coffee  shop"  discussions 

■  asking  people  to  inform  others  ("word  of  mouth") 

■  visiting  people  in  their  homes  or  places  of  work 

■  making  sure  people  know  you  are  available. 
Informal  communication  lets  you  talk  with  peo- 
ple at  a  personal  level  not  possible  in  any  formal 
consultation  activity.  People  often  feel  comfortable 
enough  in  such  situations  to  tell  you  things  they  oth- 
erwise would  not  say  or  would  feel  uncomfortable 
saying  in  a  large  group.  Informal  communication  is 
also  an  important  outlet  to  keep  information  flowing 
between  formal  consultation  events,  and  lets  people 
know  that  you  are  committed  to  working  with  them. 

Informal  communication  techniques  can  support 
your  consultation  program  before,  during  and  after 
specific  consultation  activities.  For  example,  they 
can  help  you: 

■  identify  individuals  and  groups  who  should  be 
consulted,  as  well  as  how  they  should  be  notified  or 
invited 
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■  gather  infonnation  and  understand  people's 
viewpoints  prior  to  formal  consultation  activities 

■  connect  activities  by  providing  or  sharing  follow- 
up  information  separate  from  any  report  you  may 
send  out 

■  directly  involve  and  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tions of  individuals 

■  establish  and  maintain  good  community  relations 
The  challenge  is  to  make  informal  commuiuca- 

tion  a  regular  part  of  your  consultation  program,  and 
a  natural  pan  of  the  way  you  relate  to  your  public. 
For  more  ideas,  see  the  earlier  section  in  this  chapter 
called  Achieving  good  community  relations. 

TASK  8    ANALYZING  THE  INPUT 

The  level  of  analysis  depends  on  the  decision,  or 
decisions,  at  stake.  As  much  as  possible,  you  should 
anticipate  the  likely  issues  and  options  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  gathering  and  analysis  of  input. 

You  should  also  consider  how  the  stakeholder  in- 
put will  be  passed  to  the  decision  makers.  While  a 
transcript  of  a  public  meeting  is  certainly  a  record  of 
"just  what  was  said",  it  does  not  always  communi- 
cate vshat  was  really  on  stakeholders'  minds  in  a 
comprehensible  manner.  You  and  the  decision  mak- 
er should  determine  the  appropriate  form  to  docu- 
ment public  input. 

A  response  analysis  document  can  include: 

■  a  summary  of  input  from  comments  and  meet- 
ings, with  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement 


■  any  responses  to  stakeholders'  concerns  given 
during  the  program  (eg,  letters  sent  to  stakeholders) 

■  a  summary  of  the  consultation  activities 

■  tabulation  of  numbers  and  types  of  stakeholders 
involved 

■  tabulation  of  responses  by  option  and  correla- 
tions with  types  of  stakeholders  (where  there  are 
varying  points  of  view,  distinguish  them  as  cleariy  as 
possible) 

■  analysis  of  the  validity  of  concerns  and  issues 
raised  by  the  stakehoklers 

■  implications  and  recommendations  for  the  deci- 
sion maker 

The  first  principle  of  public  consultation  within 
the  ministry  is  that  it  "will  emphasize  consensus 
building."  In  the  design  stage,  you  will  already  have 
asked  the  decision  maker  what  level  of  consultation 
is  required  for  the  consultation  to  be  successful.  In 
many  cases,  a  record  of  the  range  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  on  various  issues,  options  and  princi- 
ples is  all  that  is  required.  To  ensure  that  an  appro- 
priate level  of  stakeholder  agreement  is  achieved 
during  the  consultation  process,  you  should  docu- 
ment the  actual  level  of  agreement  achieved  on  all 
decision  items  and  note  differing  positions.  By  high- 
lighting consensus  statements  and  points  of  dis- 
agreement in  your  report  to  decision  makers,  you 
can  communicate  the  degree  of  stakeholder  agree- 
ment on  the  issues  at  stake. 
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Phase  3:  Feedback 


Program  coordinators  are  often  so  bus)'  with  the  lo- 
gistics of  public  meetings  and  managing  stakeholder 
input  that  they  may  forget  that  the  whole  point  of 
the  exercise  is  to  make  belter  decisions.  As  a  coordi- 
nator, you  should  consider  how  you  can  report  the 
results  of  the  consultation  to  the  decision  maker  to 
influence  the  fmal  decision.  Don't  forget  to  "close 
the  loop":  communicate  the  final  decisions  back  to 
those  who  participated  in  the  consultation. 

TASKS    REPORT  TO  DECISION  MAKERS 

After  the  consultation  phase  of  your  program, 
you  must  present  the  input  from  the  stakeholders 
and  public  to  the  decision  makers.  Your  response 
analysis  document  will  help  you  ensure  that: 

■  due  consideration  is  given  to  public  input 

■  the  input  is  clearly  understood  by  the  decision 
maker 

■  the  implications  of  the  input  for  the  decisions  at 
stake  is  clear 

■  the  issues  and  concerns  raised  during  the  consul- 
tation program  are  analyzed. 

If  possible  you  should  lay  out  clear  options  for 
the  decision  at  stake  in  your  response  analysis  docu- 
ment. 


TASK  10    FEEDBACK  THE  RESULTS  TO 
PARTICIPANTS 

To  maintain  the  integrity  and  credibility  of  the 
public  consultation  process,  you  should  ensure  that 
the  stakeholders  are  informed  of: 

■  the  answers  to  their  concerns 

■  the  decisions  made  by  the  decision  maker 

■  the  influence  of  the  consultation  on  the  decisions. 
The  decision  maker,  working  with  you,  should 

provide  feedback  to  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  consultation  process.  Feedback  can  be  verbal  or, 
preferably,  written.  Feedback  can  be: 

■  a  letter  with  limited  distribution  to  participants 

■  a  formal  decision  notice  published  in  the  newspa- 
per 

■  a  presentation  of  the  decision  by  the  Minister  at  a 
press  conference. 

hi  large  consultations,  a  decision  document 
should  be  distributed  to  all  interested  stakeholders. 
This  document  reports: 

■  what  decisions  have  been  made 

■  how  the  public's  input  influenced  the  decisions. 
If  the  results  are  not  fed  back  to  the  participants, 

they  will  feel  that  their  input  was  not  considered.  If 
they  don't  see  the  impact  of  their  participation,  they 
are  far  less  likely  to  become  involved  again.  This  in 
turn  can  create  problems  with  other  public  consulta- 
tion programs,  because  the  trust  between  the  spon- 
sor and  the  public  has  been  damaged. 
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Key  Questions 


MORE  DETAILS  ON  THE  DEFINITION  OF 
PUBLIC  CONSULTATION 

Public  consultation  versus  other  interaction  ivitb 
the  public 

Public  consultation  is  frequently  confused  with 
other  forms  of  interaction  and  communication  with 
the  public.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  them  by  ex- 
amining the  overall  intent  of  each  form  of  interac- 
tion. Each  form  is  intended  to  achieve  a  distinct  pur- 
pose. The  purpose  of  public  consultation  is  to: 

■  bring  a  range  of  perspectives  to  bear  on  complex 
situations 

■  get  more  balanced  and  envirormientally  responsi- 
ble decisions 

■  inform  and  involve  the  public  to  influence  deci- 
sions 

The  N-arious  forms  of  public  interaction  are  illus- 
trated on  the  following  diagram.  The  two  major 
forms  of  interaction  are: 

■  communication  with  the  public  about  programs 


and  activities 

■  involvement  of  the  public  in  making  environmen- 
tal decisions 

Decision  makers  and  program  coordinators 
should  clearly  define  the  type  or  types  of  public  in- 
teraction that  are  required  or  desired  for  the  issue,  in 
order  to  design  effective  communication  and  in- 
volvement activities.  The  types  of  interaction  are  de- 
scribed in  more  detail  in  this  section. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  PUBLIC 

The  ministry  and  other  sponsors  routinely  com- 
municate with  the  public  about  environmental  issues 
and  programs  for  the  purposes  of: 

■  information 

■  education 

■  public  relations 

■  social  marketing. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  these  forms 
of  communicating  with  the  public  and  public  con- 
sultation is  that,  in  public  consultation,  the  sponsor 
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is  seeking  to  involve  the  public  in  providing  input  to 
specific  environmenial  decisions  which  are  being 
made. 

Information 

The  ministry  provides  continuing  information  on 
environmental  issues  through  a  range  of  publica- 
tions which  are  available  through  the  Public  Infor- 
mation Centre.  Other  sponsors  provide  information 
through  their  own  pubLcations. 


Education 

The  ministry  is  involved 
in  educating  the  public 
about  energy  and  environ- 
mental issues.  The  ministry 
supports  public  education 
campaigns,  school  pro- 
grams and  training  pro- 
grams for  universities. 

Public  relations 

Public  relations  activities 
are  designed  to  promote  a 
favourable  image  of  the 
sponsors'  programs  and 
processes  and  to  build  a  re- 
lationship of  trust  with  the 
public. 


MATCHING  MODES  OF 
INUOLUEMENT  WITH  SITUATION 

HIGH 


LEVEL  OF 
CONFLICT 


Arbitration 


Consultation 


INVOLVEMENT  IN  DECISION-MAKING 

The  mirusiry  mvolves  the  public  m  decision  mak- 
mg  about  energy  and  environmental  issues  and  pro- 
grams through  consultation,  participation,  mediation 
and  arbitration.  The  "Matching  Modes  of  Involve- 
ment with  Situation"  diagram  shows  how  these 
modes  of  involvement  match  specific  situations. 

Consultation 

When  using  consultation,  the  sponsor  retains  the 
decision-making  authority, 
but  consults  with  public 
stakeholders  to  seek  input 
which  may  influence  and 
improve  decision  Consul- 
tation is  most  useful  when 
both  the  degree  of  conflict 
and  the  degree  of  stake- 
holder authority  are  rela- 
tively low. 


Mediation 


LEVEL  OF  STAKEHOLOER  AUTHORITY 


Social  marketing 

Social  marketing  is  another  form  of  interaction 
used  by  the  mirustry.  It  involves  programs  focused 
on  changing  public  attitudes  and  behaviour  to^'ard 
more  environmentally  responsible  lifestyles.  For  ex- 
ample, both  the  3Rs  campaign  (Reduce,  Reuse,  Re- 
cycle) and  Energy  Conservation  are  social  marketing 
activities. 


Participation 

In  this  case,  the  sponsor 
Participation  delegates  limited  decision- 

making    authorit>'     to     a 
^  HIGH         Sfoup  of  public  stakehold- 
ers in  order  to  move  to- 
ward a  consensus  on  key 
areas  where  there  is  disagreement  among  stakehokl- 
ers. 

Mediation 

The  sponsor  facilitates  agreement  among  stake- 
holders about  an  envirorunental  issue.  For  example, 
the  ministry  will  try  to  arrange  voluntary  compliance 
where  an  industry  has  exceeded  discharge  limits  and 
the  community  is  upset. 

Arbitration 

The  sponsor  and  stakeholders  agree  to  delegate 
decision-making  authority  to  a  third  party  such  as 
the  Environmental  Assessment  Board 
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IMPLICATIONS  OF  PUBLIC 
CONSULTATION  PRINCIPLES 

To  expand  our  understanding  of  public  consulta- 
tion, it  is  helpful  to  look  more  closely  at  its  princi- 
ples. The  principles  are  stated  in  the  ministry's  poli- 
cy 16-09  and  are  restated  below  along  with  a  discus- 
sion of  their  implications. 

1.  "Public  consultation  will  emphasize  consensus 
building.  " 

"emphasize  consensus  building" 

Processes  used  during  public  consultation  need 
to  be  designed  to  shift  people  from  merely  "sound- 
ing off  on  a  topic  to  thinking  together.  Every  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  build  trust,  which  will  in 
turn  minimize  confrontation  from  the  process. 

Any  consensus  involves  compromise  and  flexibil- 
ity from  all  participants.  Any  change  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  consensus  decision  requires  a  re- 
evaluation  by  all  the  affected  stakeholders. 

2.  "Public  consultation  will  be  done  in  an  objective, 
open,  fair  and  responsible  manner,  within  reason- 
able time  frames  and  with  consideration  of  cost  to 
both  the  public  and  the  ministry.  " 

"objective" 

To  be  objective,  public  consultation  has  to  be 
done  with  a  genuine  desire  to  obtain  input.  This 
may  require  third  party  facilitation. 

"open" 

Being  open  implies  that  the  consultation  will  be 
done  before  decisions  are  made.  It  requires  process- 
es which  allow  all  to  speak.  The  stakeholder  analysis 
will  be  p>erformed  to  identify  all  publics  who  are  in- 
volved. 

"fair" 

Programs  should  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to 
unanticipated  developments.  They  should  respond 
to  the  diverse  and  often  changing  needs  of  different 
publics.  Various  stakeholders  will  be  reached 
through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  consultation  ap- 
proaches. To  be  fair,  the  consultation  may  include; 


■  reasonable  access  to  all  relevant  information 

■  easy  to  understand  information 

■  financial  assistance  to  certain  stakeholder  groups 
if  it  is  a  constraint  to  meaningful  participation 

"reasonable  timeframes" 

Although  the  timeframe  for  consultation  is  depen- 
dent on  the  decision-making  process,  it  needs  to 
provide  sufficient  time  for: 

■  the  coordinator  to  identify  the  public,  prepare 
background  materials,  conduct  events  and  analyze 
data 

■  the  public  to  be  informed  on  issues  and  prepare 
meaningful  mput 

The  process  needs  to  have  clear  direction  from 
the  decision  maker  to  keep  it  moving. 

"consideration  to  cost" 

To  be  effective,  consultation  needs  a  commitment 
of  adequate  resources.  These  resources  allow  the: 

■  involvement  of  comp)etent,  prop)erly-trained  staff 
as  pan  of  the  project  team 

■  development  of  appropriate  communication  tools 

■  allocation  of  funds  to  the  public  to  acquire  skills 
and  resources  to  constructively  participate,  if  neces- 
sary 

■  hiring  of  third  party  assistance,  if  necessary. 

3.  "The  decision  making  process  of  the  ministry  will 
incorporate  public  consultation  requirements.  In 
evaluating  public  input  leading  to  decisions,  factors 
such  as  these  unll  be  considered: 

■  relationship  to  government  policy 

■  local,  regional  and  provincial  interests 

■  technical  feasibility 

■  potential  impacts  of  positions  on  all  who  may  be 
affected." 

"evaluating public  input" 

Feedback  from  the  public  may  be  documented 
according  to  the  criteria  identified  during  the  plan- 
ning stage  (eg,  by  region,  by  stakeholder  group). 
Before  the  consultation  is  started,  it  is  helpful  to 
think  through  how  the  data  gathered  from  the  public 
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will  be  used.  Then  the  information  the  public  prCK 
vides  will  more  likely  meet  the  decision  maker's 
needs. 

'potential  impacts  of  positions" 

Additional  studies  may  be  carried  out  to  evaluate 
options  generated  during  consultation. 
4.  "The  objectii'es  and  scope  of  each  consultation 
process  will  be  clarified  at  the  outset  with  respect  to 
how  and  when  the  public  can  particpate.  " 

"objectives  and  scope" 

Decision  makers  must  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
obtain  input.  From  this,  clear  direction  must  be  giv- 
en to  the  coordinator  on  the  following  points: 

■  background  data 

■  decisions  at  stake,  including  any  constraints 

■  stakeholder  analysis 

■  level  of  consultation 

■  objectives  of  the  program. 

"how... the  public  can  participate" 

There  may  be  consultation  with  the  public  on  the 
process  itself,  the  venue,  the  appropriate  questions, 
the  agenda  or  the  scope  of  the  issue.  The  consulta- 
tion can  help  make  the  decision  on  which  of  the 
four  levels  of  consultation  is  appropriate:  comment, 
dialogue,  agreement  or  consensus.  This  decision 
contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  suitable  con- 
sultation activities. 

"when  the  public  can  participate" 

The  participation  of  the  public  should  be  pro-ac- 
tive or  conducted  at  an  early  stage,  and  done  before 
issues  become  problems  and  before  decisions  are 
made. 

Public  consultation  may  be  used  at  several  phases 
in  a  decision-making  process.  Alternatively,  public 
consultation  may  be  incorporated  into  the  overall 
planning  and  decision-making  process  from  the  be- 
ginning to  ensure  that  consultation  occurs  at  the  ap- 
propriate stages. 


5.  "The  public  will  be  provided  with  a  response  out- 
lining how  its  input  was  considered  in  the  ministry's 
final  decisions.  " 

'provided  with  a  response" 

Feedback  must  be  provided  to  the  pubLc  at  key 
stages  throughout  the  decision-making  process. 

THE  ROLE  OF  CONSENSUS  IN 
CONSULTATION 

Definition  of  consensus 

Consensus  is  a  "general  agreement  in  opinion" 
When  a  sponsor  consults  the  public,  the  ideal  out- 
come is  a  consensus  among  the  sponsor,  the  most 
affected  stakeholders  and  the  general  public. 

The  probability  of  consensus 

The  probability  of  achieving  consensus  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  consensus  when  the  sponsor  in- 
vites public  involvement  in  a  decision  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  participants  to  work  together  to 
achieve  consensus.  There  are  several  general  cases 
which  require  consideration: 

1.  general  agreement  already  exists  among  all  stake- 
holders 

2.  general  agreement  exists  and  is  obscured  by  mis- 
understandings or  small  disagreements 

3.  important  disagreements  exist  among  stakehold- 
ers 

4.  fundamental  disagreements  exist  among  stake- 
holders. 

General  agreement  exists 

In  such  a  case,  a  public  consultation  process  may 
help  to  identify  that  general  agreement  exists  on  the 
decisions  at  stake. 

General  agreement  is  obscured 

If  consensus  is  obscured  by  misunderstanding,  a 
public  consulDtion  process  can  help  to: 

■  clarifs'  stakeholder  perspectives  on  an  issue 

■  resolve  misunderstandings  about  the  facts  of  an 
issue. 
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If  consensus  is  marred  by  disagreement  on  per- 
ipheral issues,  a  public  consultation  process  can 
help  to: 

■  distinguish  between  central  and  peripheral  issues 
and  considerations 

■  highlight  agreement  on  central  issues  and  consid- 
erations 

■  get  consensus  that  the  disagreement  on  peripher- 
al issues  does  not  invahdate  the  agreement  on  cen- 
tral issues. 

Important  disagreements  exist 

If  the  sponsor  needs  consensus  among  stakehold- 
ers where  important  disagreements  exist,  it  should 
use  a  public  consultation  process  to  build  the  con- 
sensus. Such  a  process  might  include  an  advisory 
comminee  and  stakeholder  workshops  to  resolve 
important  disagreements 

In  pubLc  consultation,  however  there  may  be  lit- 
tle incentive  for  stakeholders  to  give  ground  on  the 
official  positions  of  their  respective  groups.  The 
sponsor  may  provide  this  incentive  by  broadening 
the  public  consultauon  to  a  public  participation 
process  in  which  the  sponsor  agrees  to  champion 
the  consensus  de\eloped  by  the  stakeholders.  In 
such  a  case,  the  sponsor  must  clearly  identify  the 
policies,  principles  and  consuaints  which  must  be 
included  in  the  final  consensus. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  spe- 
cific contaminants  into  the  environment,  the  ministry 
may  set  the  limits  to  those  discharges,  the  time  frame 
within  which  those  limits  must  be  achieved  and  the 
degree  of  assistance  it  will  give  in  implementing  a 
solution.  It  may  then  allow  stakeholders  to  come  to 
a  consensus  on  what  is  the  best  available  technology' 
which  is  economically  achievable  to  meet  those  lim- 
its. Once  the  stakeholders  come  to  consensus  on 
their  preferred  solution,  the  ministry  may  assist  them 
in  implementing  the  solution. 


Disagreements  exist 

Where  disagreements  exist,  a  sponsor  may  use  a 
public  consultation  process  to: 

■  identify  the  extent  of  common  ground 

■  identify  those  issues  where  fundamental  disagree- 
ment exists 

The  sponsor  may  resolve  the  disagreement  by: 

1.  making  a  decision  after  due  consideration  of  the 
input  from  the  stakeholders  (ie,  complete  the  con- 
sultation process) 

2.  escalating  the  disagreement  to  a  public  participa- 
tion process  to  get  stakeholders  to  resolve  the  dis- 
agreement 

5.  escalating  the  disagreement  to  an  arbitration 
process. 

Stakeholder  agreement  contradicts  sponsor 
position 

To  develop  a  consensus  where  genuine  disagree- 
ment exists  may  require  compromise  and  flexibility 
from  all  participants.  Any  change  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  consensus  needs  re-evaluation  by  all  stake- 
holders. 

If  the  sponsor  requires  consensus  as  a  goal  of  a 
particular  public  involvement  process,  it  too  must  be 
prepared  to  compromise.  A  consultation  process 
might  develop  a  consensus  among  stakeholders 
which  contradicts  the  sponsor's  preferred  decision. 
The  sponsor  would  take  considerable  risk  if  it  then 
selected  its  preferred  option  in  opposition  to  the 
stakeholder  consensus. 

For  this  reason,  the  sponsor  should  consider  a 
public  participation  process  if  stakeholder  consensus 
is  a  mandatory  objective  of  a  public  involvement 
process. 
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OTHER  ROLES  IN  PUBLIC 
CONSULTATION  PROGRAMS 

In  Chapter  1,  we  looked  at  the  key  roles  in  the 
public  consultation  process.  These  were  the: 

■  approval  authority 

■  sponsor  (including  decision  makers  and  program 
coordinator) 

■  public/stakeholdeis 

There  are  other  roles  that  may  be  useful  during  a 
public  consultation  process.  These  are: 

■  event  facilitator 

■  logistics  coordinator 

■  technical  expert 

■  meeting  recorder 

■  committee  chair 

The  critical  success  factors  for  these  roles  are  as 
follows: 

Event  facilitator 

Only  in  rare  cases  should  the  program  coordina- 
tor facilitate  a  consultation  event.  The  critical  success 
factors  for  facilitators  of  public  consultation  events 
include: 

■  appropriate  stakeholder  participation  in  the  event 

■  timely,  results-oriented  events 

■  informed  participants 

Logistics  coordinator 

The  program  coordinator  may  take  on  the  role  of 
logistics  coordinator  if  appropriate.  The  critical  suc- 
cess factors  for  logistics  coordinators  include: 

■  appropriate  stakeholder  attendance 

■  effective  meeting  facilities 

■  informed  participants 

■  appropriate  event  follow  up. 


Meeting  recorder 

The  critical  success  factors  for  meeting  recorders 
of  public  consultation  events  include: 

■  clearly  documented  events  which  record  deci- 
sions made 

■  documented  consensus  (including  agreement  and 
disagreement)  if  applicable. 

Committee  chair 

The  critical  success  factors  for  chairs  of  public 
committees  include: 

■  regular  stakeholder  attendance 

■  timely,  results-oriented  meetings 

■  informed  committee  members 

■  clear  input/feedback  reports. 

The  success  of  any  public  consultation  program  is 
dependent  on  whether  you  are  able  to  achieve  cer- 
tain critical  factors.  The  six  critical  success  factors  for 
program  coordinators  are: 

1.  understood  consultation  requirements 

2.  defined  stakeholder  involvement 

3.  achievement  of  appropriate  level  of  stakeholder 
agreement 

4.  informed  stakeholder  input 

5.  influenced  decision  making 

6.  provision  of  clear  feedback  from  decision  makers 
on  decisions. 
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LEGISLATION,  REGULATIONS  AND 
POLICIES 

This  section  summarize  the  involvement  of  the 
public  in  decision  making  as  established  within  the 
ministry's  legislation,  regulations  and  policy.  This  is 
a  general  summary,  for  further  information  please 
check  the  statutes,  regulations  and  policies. 

Ontario  Water  Resources  Act  (OWRA) 

The  OWRA  may  have  full  public  hearings  for: 

■  approval  of  sewage  works  which  extend  into  an- 
other jurisdiction,  if  a  member  of  the  public  serves 
notice  of  objection  (Section  25) 

■  designated  public  water  or  sewage  service  area 
(Section  43). 

Hearings  are  discretionary  for  sewage  works 
within  a  municipality  (Section  26). 

Environmental  Protection  Act  (EPA) 

Hearings  may  be  required  for  some  waste  dispos- 
al sites  (Section  30);  hearings  are  discretionary  for 
Certificates  of  Approval  for  other  waste  sites  or  sys- 
tems (Section  32). 

OWRA  and  EPA  hearings  requirements  likely  do 
not  apply  when  the  matter  will  be  proceeding  under 
an  Envirormiental  Assessment  Act  approval. 

Environmental  Assessment  Act  (EAA) 

The  EAA  applies  to  many  government  undertak- 
ings and  designated  private  sector  undertakings  and 
any  instruments  issued  for  such  undertakings.  (In- 
struments =  Approvals,  Orders,  Licenses,  Permits) 

When  the  EAA  applies  to  an  undertaking  there  is 
extensive  public  consultation  before  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  (EA)  is  submitted  to  the  ministry. 
This  submission  is  followed  by  a  series  of  public  no- 
tices and  opportunities  to  require  a  hearing  before 
an  appro%'al  is  requested. 

For  an  approved  Class  Environmental  Assess- 
ment, public  consultation  requirements  are  typically 
instituted  for  the  entire  class  or  sub-class  of  under- 
takings. For  instance,  all  municipal  undertakings  for 
water    and    sewage    collection,    distribution    and 


treatment  are  subject  to  the  Municipal  Engineers  As- 
sociation (MEA)  Class  EA  for  municipal  undertak- 
ings. As  a  condition  of  its  approval,  the  MEA  Class 
EA  is  reviewed  every  five  years  and  it  may  be  ex- 
tended or  a  new  EA  be  prepared  which  itself  under- 
goes a  full  environmental  assessment  process.  The 
Class  EA  establishes  rules  for  public  consultation  for 
significant  projects  approved  under  it. 

There  is  no  requirement  for  consultation  on  the 
EAA  regulations  or  exemption  orders  although  they 
may  be  referred  to  the  Environmental  Assessment 
.  Advisory  Committee  who  may  consult  the  public. 

Development  of  legislation  (*  Environmental  Bill  of 
Rights  ivill  apply) 

The  legislative  approval  process  usually  provides 
opportunities  for  pubUc  consultation.  For  important 
legislation,  the  ministry  may  consult  through  such 
means  as  public  meetings,  advisory  groups  or  solic- 
iting comments  on  white  papers  before  developing 
legislation.  Examples  of  such  consultation  include 
the  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights. 

Development  of  regulations  ('  Environmental  Bill 
of  Rights  will  apply) 

The  ministry  usually  provides  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  public  input  on  draft  regulations.  These 
consultations  have  at  times  involved  extensive  pub- 
lic meetings,  workshops  and  formal  public  hearings. 
Public  comment  has  been  sought  in  drafting  regula- 
tory measures  for  waste  reduction,  banning  of  apart- 
ment incinerators  and  Municipal/Industrial  Strategy 
for  Abatement  (MISA). 

In  some  cases,  such  as  MISA,  advisory  commit- 
tees have  been  used  to  ensure  continued  public  in- 
put in  the  development  of  a  program. 

Environmental  legislation  instruments  ('Environ- 
mental Bill  of  Rights  unll  apply  to  prescribed  in- 
struments) 

The  following  legal  instruments  which  are  issued 
by  the  ministry  to  carry  out  envirormiental  legislation 
may  require  public  consultation. 
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Orders  ('  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  will  apply 
where  prescribed) 

Compliance  documents  include  Director's  orders 
for  cleanup  and  control  orders  for  abatement  of  un- 
acceptable pollution  situations.  Prior  to  issumg  such 
orders,  public  meetings  are  usually  held  after  appro- 
priate notice  has  been  given,  normally  through 
newspaper  advertisement  but  also  by  direct  mail  to 
the  community,  neighbours,  the  local  municipality 
and  the  local  MPPs. 

When  human  health  or  the  environment  is  in  im- 
mediate danger  and  action  is  required,  emergency 
orders  may  be  issued.  The  ministry  has  the  discre- 
tion to  act  without  consultation  to  ensure  the  pub- 
lic's best  interest.  Emergency  instruments  can  be  is- 
sued under  EPA  (SecUon  l6,  17,  31,  82  and  85),  Reg- 
ulation 308  (SecUon  4),  RegulaUon  151/81,  OWRA, 
Pesticides  Act  (Sections  20  and  23).  Notice  of  the  or- 
der is  usually  given  to  the  local  MPP,  the  municipali- 
ty and  local  citizens  who  have  expressed  an  interest. 

Approvals  ('  Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  will  ap- 
ply where  prescribed) 

Certificates  of  Approval  for  major  industrial  pro- 
posals or  expansions  t>'pically  involve  public  consul- 
tation, although  consultation  is  not  specifically  re- 
quired by  legislation  or  policy.  Approvals  issued  in 
compliance  with  an  approval  under  the  EAA  have 
undergone  extensive  public  consultation.  Where 
Class  Environmental  Assessments  have  formally  de- 
fined consultation  and  notice  requirements,  the 
ministry  may  seek  compliance  by  the  sponsors. 

For  certain  small  activities  of  very  local  interest, 
such  as  septic  systems  and  fast  food  restaurant  ex- 
haust fans,  the  ministry  does  not  undertake  public 
consultation.  In  these  instances,  land  use  considera- 
tions are  addressed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Plan- 
ning Act. 


Licences  and  permits  ('  Environmental  Bill  of 
Rights  will  apply  where  prescribed) 

The  ministrv'  does  not  usually  consult  the  public 
for  licences  or  permits. 

Applicable  ministry  policy  ('  Environmental  Bill  of 
Rights  will  apply) 

In  addition  to  the  public  consultation  policy  (l6- 
09)  mentioned  earlier,  several  ministry'  policies  in  the 
Manual  of  Environmental  Policy  and  Guidelines  pro- 
vide for  public  consultation.  They  include: 

■  Compliance  policy  (05-02)  which  provides  guid- 
ance for  pollution  abatement  staff 

■  Presubmission  consultation  in  the  EA  process  (03- 
03) 

■  Interim  Expansion  of  Municipal  Landfills  (03-05) 

■  Groundwater  Planning  and  Approvals 

Compliance  policy 

PoUcy  05-02  gives  direction  to  staff  undertaking 
the  various  activities  and  measures  required  to 
achieve  environmental  compliance  by  facilities  that 
may  impact  on  the  environment.  This  policy  pro- 
vides for  affected  parties  being  given  notice  and  the 
Regional  Director  consulting  in  a  form  and  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  appropriate. 

Presubmission  consultation  in  EA  process 

PoUcy  03-03  promotes  public  and  agenc>'  involve- 
ment early  in  the  project  plarming  process,  well  be- 
fore the  EA  documents  are  submitted  to  the  ministry. 

Interim  Expansion  of  Municipal  Landfills 

Similarly,  Policy  03-05  provides  for  the  involve- 
ment of  the  public  before  an  exemption  (from  EAA 
approval)  of  the  interim  expansion  will  be  granted 

Policy  development 

Policy  direction  and  resulting  programs  are  regu- 
larly opened  for  public  review  Recent  examples  in 
elude  Ozone  Depleung  Substances  (CFCs),  Vehicle 
Emissions  -  Conuxjl  of  Ground  Level  Ozone  (NOx 
VOCs)  and  Waste  Reduction  (3Rs)  activities. 
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Agencies,  Boards  and  Commissions 

There  are  memoranda  of  understanding  between 
the  Minister  and  agencies,  boards  and  commissions, 
who  report  through  the  ministry,  who  establishes 
terms  of  reference  for  pubUc  consultation. 

For  example,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Standards  (ACES)  has  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  consult  the  public  on  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  for  a  specific  contaminant. 
Interim  standards  may  be  established  quickly  to  pro- 
tect environmental  and  health  interests,  but  a  full 
standards  development  process  with  public  consul- 
tation can  take  up  to  two  years. 

Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  Protection  of  In- 
dividual Privacy  Act 

Nothing  within  the  public  consultation  poUcy  is 
intended  to  lessen  anyone's  rights  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Informauon  and  Protection  of  Indi\idual  Pri- 
vac>^  Act  or  to  restrict  any  access  provided  under  the 
ministT)'  policy  06-01  concerning  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation and  Protection  of  Individual  Privacy  Act. 

Environmental  Bill  of  Rights  (EBR) 

The  EBR  provides  the  public  with  more  opportu- 
nities to  participate  in  environmental  decision-mak- 
ing and  will  give  the  public  enhanced  access  to  the 
courts. 

The  EBR  establishes  a  procedure  for  notif>'ing  the 
public  when  environmentally  significant  decisions 
are  proposed  by  prescribed  government  ministries. 
The  EBR  does  not  duplicate  existing  public  partici- 
pation processes  for  environmentally  significant  de- 
cisions, but  establishes  the  minimum  level  of  public 
notice  and  consultation. 

Electronic  Regiscr>':  The  public  will  be  able  to  ac- 
cess information  through  a  computerized  bulletin 
board  of  prescribed  ministries'  proposals  for  poli- 
cies, Acts,  regulations  and  instruments. 


The  Registry  is  being  developed  to  be  accessible 
by  modem  from  a  home  computer  or  at  a  local  pub- 
lic information  centre. 

The  public  may  provide  comments  to  a  ministry 
on  proposals  found  in  the  Registry. 

The  EBR  will  not  duplicate  public  participation 
processes.  For  example,  the  Environmental  Assess- 
ment Act  (EAA)  already  has  a  public  participation 
process  in  place  which  meets  or  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  the  EBR. 

Statement  of  Environmental  Values:  Each  min- 
istry subject  to  EBR  will  create  a  draft  Statement  of 
Environmental  Values  stating  how  it  will  take  the  en- 
vironment into  account  in  its  decision  making.  There 
will  be  14  ministries  subject  to  some  EBR  provisions: 
Environment  and  Energy,  Agriculture  and  Food, 
Transportation,  Municipal  Affairs,  Housing,  Labour, 
Management  Board,  Natural  Resources,  Northern 
Development  and  Mines,  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations,  Finance,  Health,  Culture,  Tourism  and 
Recreation,  Economic  Development  and  Trade. 

Proposals  for  Policies,  Acts,  Regulations  and  In- 
struments: Public  notice  will  be  given  on  the  Reg- 
istry of  proposed  Acts,  policies  and  regulations 
which  are  environmentally  significant,  and  for  instru- 
ments subject  to  the  EBR  (by  regulation) 

During  the  minimum  30  day  notification  period, 
the  public  may  provide  written  comments  on  these 
proposals  to  the  appropriate  ministr>',  which  must 
consider  and  respond  to  these  comments  (other  par- 
ticipation rights  may  also  be  provided  by  ministries). 

When  a  decision  is  made  regarding  the  proposal, 
it  is  placed  on  the  Registry. 

Public  Appeals:  Any  resident  can  seek  leave  to 
appeal  a  decision  to  issue  a  Class  I  or  II  instrument 
within  15  days  of  its  being  placed  on  the  Registry.  To 
seek  leave  to  appeal: 
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■  A  person  must  demonstrate  thai  he  or  she  has  an 
interest  in  the  decision,  for  example,  that  the  person 
had  commented  while  it  was  posted  on  the  Registry 
or  that  he  or  she  lives  close  to  the  site,  etc.);  and, 

■  A  person  must  demonstrate  the  decision  is  unrea- 
sonable, and  that  significant  environmental  damage 
would  occur  if  the  decision  was  not  changed. 

If  the  leave  to  appeal  is  granted,  the  instrument  is 
'stayed'  (suspended)  until  the  hearing  of  the  board, 
unless  the  board  orders  otherwise. 

For  more  specific  information  on  EBR  as  it  affects 
public  consultation,  please  call  the  EBR  Office  at 
416/323-5223. 
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open  House 


IS  AN  OPEN  HOUSE  FOR  VOU? 

An  open  house  is  an  informal  event  to  encourage 
people  to  drop  in  to  obtain  information  and  ask 
questions  at  their  own  convenience.  Typically,  it 
consists  of  a  display  presentation,  complemented  by 
handout  materials  and  the  presence  of  staff  from  the 
sponsor  to  answer  any  questions  one-on-one.  In 
some  cases,  other  stakeholders  or  resource  people 
may  also  present  display  materials  at  the  open 
house. 

An  open  house  is  held  in  a  convenient  location 
within  the  community  and  usually  lasts  several  hours 
in  the  day  and/or  evening,  depending  on  the  prefer- 
ences and  needs  of  the  concerned  audiences.  Staff 
from  the  sponsor  serve  as  hosts  to  welcome  each 
visitor  and  provide  a  brief  orientation  to  the  presen- 
tation and  handout  materials.  As  host,  you  establish 
a  low-key  presence,  and  are  available  to  respond  to 
questions  or  comments. 

An  open  house  can  be  used  at  all  stages  of  your 
public  consultation  program:  to  introduce  the  pro- 
posed project;  to  outline  options;  and  to  help  you 
report  on  final  decisions.  It  can  help  you  meet  the 
following  objectives: 

Providing  information 

An  open  house  is  an  excellent  way  for  you  to 
convey  information  to  people,  particularly  informa- 
tion that  can  be  clarified  through  visual  aids  such  as 
maps,  charts,  graphs,  diagrams  or  pictures.  For  ex- 
ample, an  open  house  is  ideal  for  displaying  design 


or  cor^truction  plans,  or  for  showing  the  location  of 
a  site  on  a  map.  It  is  also  useful  in  showing  compar- 
isons between  alternative  proposals,  such  as  alterna- 
tive sites  for  a  certain  project,  by  showing  their  loca- 
tion and  topography. 

Understanding  people's  concerns  and  discussing 
issues 

The  opportunity  to  speak  with  people  individual- 
ly will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  their  con- 
cerns. If  possible,  try  to  identify  and  understand  the 
cause  of  these  concerns.  As  well,  a  comment  sheet 
will  help  you  learn  more  about  people's  views.  This 
information  will  help  you  decide  what  your  next 
steps  should  be  in  the  consultation  program. 

Ensuring  follow  up 

Through  an  open  house  you  can  provide  follow- 
up  information  in  a  detailed  format  suitable  for  indi- 
vidual review. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

There  are  three  key  factors  to  keep  in  mind  if  you 
are  planning  to  use  an  open  house  as  part  of  your 
public  consultation  program: 
1.  Attendance  is  difficult  to  predict. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  an  open  house  is  that 
attendance  is  very  difficult  to  predict.  The  location 
you  have  selected  may  be  far  too  large  or  much  too 
small  to  handle  the  number  of  visitors  who  attend. 

Low  attendance  does  not  necessarily  mean  your 
open  house  was  unsuccessful,  but  it  does  require 
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you  to  evaluate  the  next  steps  of  your  program  You 
may  find  that  you  did  not  inform  as  many  people  as 
you  had  hoped,  requiring  you  to  carry  out  different 
consultation  activities  than  you  had  originally 
planned.  For  example,  an  additional  mailing  or  a 
newsletter  may  be  needed. 
2.  Advertise  to  suit  the  community. 

The  uncertainty  about  attendance  at  your  open 
house  underscores  the  need  to  understand  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  community'  and  the  need 
to  advertise  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  commu- 
nity's needs.  What  suits  a  large  metropolitan  area 
will  not  suit  a  rural  farming  community. 

Informal  personal  communication  with  people  in 
the  community  well  in  advance  of  the  open  house, 
such  as  telephone  calls  and  coffee  shop  discussions, 
will  help  you  design  and  advertise  the  event  more 
appropriately.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  all  the  ad- 
vertising you  need. 
3-  Select  the  location  carefully. 

The  location  of  your  open  house  must  satisf>'  a 
long  list  of  logistical  concerns.  Just  as  important, 
however,  will  be  the  reaction  of  people  in  the  com- 
munity to  the  selected  site. 

Where  possible,  use  neutral  ground  to  encourage 
people  to  attend  your  open  house,  and  to  learn 
about  your  project.  Typical  locations  include 
schools,  community  centres,  public  libraries,  confer- 
ence centres  and  hotel  facilities.  You  will  want  to 
consider  the  availability  of  individual  rooms  for 
showing  the  display,  accommodating  discussion, 
and  serving  refreshments.  Also  consider  the  avail- 
ability of  parking,  proximity  to  bus  routes,  and  ac- 
cess for  disabled  persons. 

People  in  the  community  may  judge  you  and 
your  organization  by  the  location  of  your  open 
house  Attitudes  towards  certain  locations  that  may 
be  taken  for  granted  in  a  community  will  be  un- 
known to  you.  You  will  need  to  rely  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  others  as  well  as  informal 
communication  with  people  in  the  community  to  get 
advice  on  a  suitable  location. 


FIUE  STEPS  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  OPEN 
HOUSE 

Step  1:  Understand  Your  Objectives  and  Develop  a 
Woriiplan 

Use  the  ideas  and  suggestions  in  this  Guide  to 
make  sure  that  an  open  house  is  the  most  effective 
form  of  consultation  for  meeting  your  current  needs 
Develop  a  workplan  to  meet  your  objectives.  Con- 
sider the  staff,  resources  and  time  you  have  avail- 
able. Use  a  checklist  so  that  all  the  requu-ements  of 
an  open  house  will  be  addressed.  Delegate  tasks, 
but  make  sure  that  someone  -  if  not  yourself  -  is  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  all  stages  of  planning. 

If  you  work  for  the  ministry,  check  with  the  Com- 
munications Branch  (416/323-4663)  help  plan  your 
display  and  consider: 

■  the  cost  to  produce  the  display 

■  how  to  convey  information  on  a  display 

■  how  much  time  it  will  take  to  design  and  produce 
the  display 

■  how  the  display  materials  can  be  transported 
from  place  to  place,  given  their  weight  and  durabili- 
ty 

Step  2:  Schedule  the  Place  and  Time 

Your  selection  of  location  should  depend  on  your 
audience.  Your  choice  can  say  a  great  deal  about 
how  well  you  understand  and  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns of  your  audience. 

The  room  should  be  easy  to  fmd.  It  should  be 
large  enough  to  house  a  display  and  accommodate 
your  expected  turnout.  Lighting,  location  of  electri- 
cal outlets,  availability  of  furniture  and  location  of 
washrooms  are  other  considerations  You  will  need 
to  book  the  room  for  an  extended  period  of  time  to 
cover  setting  up  and  dismantling  the  display 

If  your  open  house  goes  on  for  more  than  one 
day  or  evening,  find  out  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  room  and  leave  your  display  assembled, 
or  whether  you  will  need  to  dismantle  the  display 
between  showings. 
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You  will  need  to  accommodate  a  variety  of 
schedules  in  detennining  the  hours  of  operation  for 
your  open  house.  Tr,'  to  hold  the  event  for  at  least 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  again  in  the 
evening.  You  may  have  to  hold  it  at  different  times 
to  accommodate  shift  workers  in  the  community'.  In 
larger  centres,  you  may  need  to  hold  your  open 
house  on  consecutive  evenings  or  on  the  weekend 
to  ensure  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend. 

Remember  that  in  some  cases,  one  or  more 
groups  may  be  displaying  materials  at  your  open 
house.  (See,  for  example,  the  case  study  in  Chapter 
10  on  a  typical  public  consultation  program  for  a 
Control  Order.)  You  will'  need  to  keep  these  groups 
informed  about  your  plans  for  the  open  house  and 
accommodate  their  display  requirements. 

Step  3:  Advertise 

NOTE:  According  to  Management  Board  Guide- 
lines, the  Public  Affairs  &  Communications  Branch  is 
responsible  for  placing  all  paid  advertising  for  min- 
istry staff.  Contact  the  Public  Affairs  &  Communica- 
tions Branch  (416/323^663)  for  assistance. 

The  success  of  your  open  house  depends  a  great 
deal  on  your  ability  to  inform  the  public  of  the  event 
and  to  interest  them  in  attending.  Once  you  have 
scheduled  the  open  house,  work  with  media  ex- 
perts, if  your  budget  allows,  to  develop  an  advertis- 
ing campaign.  Your  method  of  advertising  will  de- 
pend on  your  audience. 

If  the  community  is  small,  you  might  consider  us- 
ing posters,  personal  invitations  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone, community  newsletters  and  bulletin  boards. 
If  you  already  have  a  mailing  list  of  interested  indi- 
viduals, be  sure  to  invite  them,  in  addition  to  your 
other  advertising.  Given  a  larger  audience,  you 
should  consider  advertising  in  major  newspapers, 
and  public  service  announcements  on  television  and 
radio. 


You  may  need  to  plan  your  advertising  six  or  sev- 
en weeks  before  you  actually  hold  the  event.  For 
ministry  staff,  the  Public  Affairs  &  Comjnunications 
Branch  requires  four  weeks  to  design  and  place  any 
advertising.  If  possible,  try  and  mn  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements more  than  once.  If  you  are  plarming 
public  service  announcements,  make  arrangements 
at  least  four  weeks  prior  to  when  you  want  the  an- 
nouncement made. 

Posters  and  notices  should  provide  details  about 
the  open  house,  such  as  the  availability  of  parking, 
babysitting,  and  refreshments.  All  notices  should 
have  a  name  and  telephone  number  for  people  to 
call  to  obtain  more  information  about  the  event. 

Step  4:  Develop  the  Display  and  Supporting  Materi- 
als 

Consider  the  information  you  want  to  communi- 
cate through  the  open  house,  and  think  about  how  it 
might  be  displayed.  At  the  same  time,  consider  other 
factors  that  will  affect  your  timetable.  How  much 
time  will  it  take  to  put  together  the  kind  of  displays 
you  want'  Are  you  restricted  in  terms  of  dates? 

Be  actively  involved  with  the  design  of  the  dis- 
play. Your  display  should: 

■  have  an  overview  and  reflect  the  most  important 
points  (have  the  details  on  separate  handouts) 

■  be  translated  into  French,  and  other  languages,  if 
appropriate 

■  be  attractive  yet  simple 

■  have  script  that  is  large  and  easy  to  read 

■  have  display  boards  that  are  a  reasonable  height 
from  the  floor 

■  have  charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  maps  or  pictures 
to  clarify  your  message 

■  include  an  outline  of  the  next  steps  in  the  plan- 
ning process  and  the  next  opportunities  for  public 
consultation. 
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Besides  handouts,  other  supporting  materials  that 
could  be  made  available  at  the  open  house  include 
reports,  brochures,  speeches,  newsletters,  and 
copies  of  legislation  and  regulations.  For  copies  of 
ministry  publications  contact  the  ministry's  Public  In- 
formaUon  Centre  (416/323-4321). 

Step  5:  Set  Up 

In  settmg  up  your  open  house,  create  a  comfort- 
able atmosphere.  A  pleasant  and  relaxed  atmos- 
phere will  encourage  people  to  take  their  time  look- 
ing at  the  display  and  to  ask  questions  and  talk  with 
you.  Ideally,  you  should  finalize  the  set-up  details 
one  hour  before  the  event. 

When  you  set  up  consider  the  following: 

■  Signs  -  posted  to  direct  people  from  the  building 
entrance  to  the  open  house  room  or  rooms. 

■  Floor  layout  -  have  an  obvious  starting  point,  and 
set  up  so  people  can  move  through  a  logical  se- 
quence of  information. 

■  Room  size  -  if  the  room  you  are  using  is  very 
large,  such  as  a  school  gym,  try  and  create  a  smaller 
room  within  this  space  by  using  partitions.  Consider 
laying  out  your  display  in  a  zig-zag  pattern,  so  that 
you  create  aisles  for  people  to  follow  through  the 
display. 

■  Name  tags  -  worn  by  each  host.  First  and  last 
names  should  be  used  (rather  than  initials),  and  the 
lag  should  also  state  the  host's  occupation,  area  of 
expertise  and  organization.  Use  recyclable  tags  and 
reuse  tags  where  possible. 

■  Sign-in  sheet  -  on  a  table  near  the  door.  In  addi- 
tion, encourage  visitors  to  complete  a  comment 
sheet  before  they  leave. 

■  Audio- visuals  -  if  you  have  slides  or  a  video  as 
part  of  the  display,  have  a  separate  area  that  can  be 
darkened 

■  Handouts  -  should  be  prominently  displayed. 

■  Refreshments  -  have  a  small  area  available  with  a 
few  chairs  and  tables  so  that  people  may  sit  down. 


YOUR  ROLE 

As  a  host  at  the  open  house,  you  are  responsible 
for  the  following: 

Preparing  and  briefing  all  hosts 

Hosting  an  open  house  requires  good  interper- 
sonal communication  skills  and  good  planning.  You 
will  need  to  ensure  that  all  those  serving  as  hosts  are 
well  prepared.  Make  sure  all  your  hosts  are  aware  of 
their  responsibilities  before  the  event.  Try^  to  antici- 
pate difficult  questions.  Consider  role-playing  exer- 
cises to  give  staff  practice  in  responding  to  different 
situations  that  could  arise  during  the  open  house. 
Take  advantage  of  ministry-run  training  courses. 

Greeting  visitors 

Be  prepared  for  people  to  start  arriving  a  half 
hour  before  the  scheduled  start  of  the  event.  When 
people  arrive  at  the  open  house,  greet  them  at  the 
door.  Provide  a  brief  orientation  to  the  room,  en- 
courage them  to  view  the  materials  at  their  own 
pace,  and  invite  them  to  ask  questions.  Refer  to  the 
comment  sheets.  If  you  are  busy  with  someone,  ac- 
knowledge a  new'  visitor  with  a  smile  and  a  nod. 

"Good  evening.  Welcome  to  the  open  house  on 
the  proposed  clean-up  plan  for  the  harbourfront.  My 
name  is  Kim  Smith  Fm  an  environmental  officer  in 
the  district  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and 
Energy 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  a  series  of  display 
boards  in  the  room  outlining  the  background  to  the 
problem,  and  summarizing  the  series  of  recommen- 
dations which  the  public  advisor>'  committee  has 
made  On  that  table  are  some  handout  materials  on 
the  program.  Please  feel  free  to  take  a  copy. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  program,  ei- 
ther my  colleague  Sandy  Jones  or  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  them  for  you  There  is  some  cof- 
fee and  juice  on  the  table  in  the  comer 

If  you  have  a  minute  afterwards,  we'd  appreciate 
receixing  your  comments  on  the  open  house  The 
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comment  sheets  are  there  on  the  table  beside  the 
brochures.  Thank  you." 

Responding  to  questions 

Hosts  should  be  both  good  listeners  and  good 
communicators.  Listen  to  questions  carefully.  Be  re- 
laxed and  op)en  in  your  answers.  Avoid  using  techni- 
cal jargon  with  a  non-technical  audience  as  much  as 
possible. 

If  a  large  crowd  of  people  arrive  and  all  want  to 
ask  questions  at  once,  try  to  gather  them  into  a 
group  so  that  tliey  can  hear  the  comments  and  ques- 
tions of  others.  ^X'hen  you  reply  to  a  question,  ad- 
dress the  group  as  a  whole,  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual who  asked  it.  Encourage  people  to  share  their 
ideas.  Give  as  much  individual  attention  to  people  as 
possible,  but  remember  that  it  is  also  helpful  to  have 
people  learn  from  one  another. 

"That  is  a  really  interesting  question.  Did  every- 
one hear  it'  Let  me  repeat  it  for  those  who  didn't. 
The  question  was...  " 

If  someone  wants  to  monopolize  your  time,  en- 
courage them  to  leave  their  name  so  that  you  can 
contact  them  later.  For  example: 

"Perhaps  we  could  continue  this  discussion  a  little 
later?  Or  if  you'd  prefer,  you  could  leave  your  name 
and  number  on  the  comment  sheet,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  call  you  tomorrow  to  discuss  this  further." 

Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  visitors  to  the  open  house  to  ask  whatever 
questions  they  like,  and,  in  effect,  to  set  the  agenda. 
Try  to  address  whatever  questions  they  ask,  unless 
they  are  keeping  you  from  helping  others. 

Seeking  visitors  comments 

As  people  leave  the  open  house,  someone  should 
be  by  the  door  to  thank  them  for  visiting.  In  particu- 
lar, you  should  invite  people  to  complete  a  comment 
sheet. 

"Would  you  mind  taking  a  minute  to  fill  out  this 
short  comment  sheet'  We'd  appreciate  any  com- 
ments you  have.  If  you  would  like  to  receive  more 


information  on  this  program  or  other  activities, 
please  fill  in  your  name  and  address  on  the  bottom 
of  the  comment  sheet. 

Please  put  your  comment  sheet  in  that  box 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  out  this  evening." 

If  you  do  not  have  a  comment  sheet,  or  if  a  per- 
son does  not  want  to  fill  one  out,  consider  asking  a 
general  question  that  could  provide  some  helpful  in- 
formation, such  as: 

■  "Did  you  find  the  display  materials  helpful'" 

■  "Was  this  location  convenient  for  you?" 

■  "Did  you  get  answers  to  your  questions?" 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO? 

You  selected  an  open  house  to  help  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  your  consultation  program.  Did  it  suc- 
ceed? If  not,  why  not'  Build  an  evaluation  into  your 
program  at  all  stages. 

You  should  seek  evaluation  from  a  variety  of 
sources:  you  and  your  colleagues,  and  comment 
sheets  from  visitors.  If  you  are  ministry  staff,  the 
Public  Affairs  &  Communications  Branch  can  assist 
you  in  the  design  of  simple  evaluation  tools. 

1.  You  and  your  colleagues 

As  soon  as  the  open  house  is  over,  have  a  short 
review  or  debriefing  session  with  the  other  staff  who 
served  as  hosts.  Share  your  views  on  how  the  day 
went.  Share  any  concerns  you  heard  from  people 
during  the  course  of  the  open  house.  Ask  yourselves 
what  lessons  you  learned  and  how  could  you  do  a 
better  job  next  time.  These  ideas  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  those  staff  who  may  have  helped  you 
plan  the  open  house,  but  who  did  not  attend. 

2.  Comment  sheets 

A  good  comment  sheet  should  tell  you  whether 
or  not  you  achieved  your  objectives.  The  comment 
sheet  should  be  organized  clearly  and  simply  so  that 
it  is  easy  to  complete.  Ask  straightforward  yes/no 
questions  and  leave  room  for  longer,  open-ended 
comments.  Use  your  organization's  logo  on  the  com- 
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ment  sheet.  Include  a  mailing  address  so  people  can 
mail  in  their  comments,  although  it  is  preferable  to 
have  people  complete  the  sheets  before  they  leave. 

See  the  following  page  for  a  sample  comment 
sheet,  but  keep  in  mind  that  your  questions  should 
reflect  the  particular  circumstances  of  your  open 
house  as  well  as  the  specific  goals  you  have  for  the 
activity. 

Look  at  the  completed  comment  sheets  after  each 
open  house,  and  compile  the  results.  This  informa- 
tion, along  with  the  observations  of  the  hosting  staff, 
can  be  used  to  make  adjustments  to  the  format  of 
the  open  house,  or  to  the  layout  of  the  display. 
While  there  may  be  a  limit  to  the  kinds  of  changes 
you  can  make  in  the  short  intervals  between  open 
houses,  make  some  if  necessary. 

Be  sure  not  to  take  negative  comments  personal- 
ly. Remember  that  negative  comments  from  visitors 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  your  open  house  was 


unsuccessful  Try  to  learn  from  the  comments.  Often 
people  are  critical  of  the  project,  yet  appreciate  your 
efforts.  Negative  comments  also  may  mdicate  that 
people  felt  comfortable  enough  at  your  open  house 
to  offer  criticism  Look  beyond  the  words  on  the 
sheet  and  think  about  what  people  were  really  say- 
ing. 

3.  Public  Affairs  &  Communications  Branch 

Your  Communications  Advisor  may  attend  your 
open  house  and  help  in  the  evaluation  process  after- 
wards. The  advisor  should  be  able  to  provide  help- 
ful comments  on  both  how  the  open  house  was  or- 
ganized and  how  it  was  conducted. 

Based  on  the  evaluation  from  these  sources, 
make  any  necessary  changes  to  your  consultation 
program.  Take  advantage  of  training  opportunities 
to  improve  your  consultation  and  program  manage- 
ment skills. 
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SAMPLE:    OPEN  HOUSE  COMMENT  SHEET 

1.  Did  the  open  house  help  you  understand  more  about ? 

n  Yes  □  No 

2.  Were  your  questions  answered  to  your  satisfactioa' 
a  Yes  □  No 

3.  Were  the  display  materials  helpful' 

a  Yes  □  No 

4.  Were  the  time  and  location  of  the  open  house  convenient  for  you? 
□  Yes  □  No 

* 

5.  Do  you  have  any  comments  or  suggestions  about  the  open  house  to  help  us  next  time? 


6.  Do  you  have  any  comments  about  the  (proposed  project  or  topic  under  consultation)? 


7.  Would  you  like  to  receive  additional  information  on  this  proposal' 
a  Yes  D  No 

8.  Would  you  like  to  be  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  information  about  other  activities  and  projects? 
□  Yes  O  No 

If  you  checked  yes  to  *7  or  *8,  please  fill  in: 

Name: 


Address: 


Postal  Code  : Telephone  : 


Thank  you  for  completing  this  Comment  Sheet. 


PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  GUIDE 


Public  Meeting 


IS  A  PUBLIC  MEETING  FOU  VOU? 

A  public  meeting  provides  you  with  an  opportu- 
nity' to  exchange  information,  comments  and  ques- 
tions with  a  large  number  of  people.  It  typically  fol- 
lows a  set  agenda  and  is  chaired  by  a  representative 
of  the  sponsor  or  neutral  party.  It  features  formal 
presentations  and  a  question-and-answer  session. 

A  public  meeting  demonstrates  your  organiza- 
tion's 'svillingness  to  conduct  business  openly  and  di- 
rectly. Its  visibility  is  one  of  its  chief  strengths.  The 
face-to-face  presentation  format  allows  people  to 
obtain  immediate  clarification  of  any  facts  or  propos- 
als that  have  been  presented.  A  public  meeting  also 
allows  people  to  hear  the  views  and  concerns  of 
others  in  their  community. 

The  public  meeting  is  held  in  a  convenient  loca- 
tion within  the  community.  It  usually  lasts  several 
hours  in  the  evening,  although  times  and  duration 
will  vary,  depending  on  the  subject  matter  and  the 
audience. 

A  public  meeting  is  a  widely  used  consultation 
activity  at  all  stages  of  a  public  consultation  pro- 
gram: introducing  a  problem  or  proposed  project; 
explaining  constraints  and  options;  and  reporting  on 
final  decisions.  It  can  help  you  meet  the  following 
general  consultation  objectives: 

Proinding  information 

A  public  meeting  is  an  excellent  way  to  convey 
information  to  a  large  group  of  people.  Everyone 
has  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  discuss  the  same 


information.  You  have  the  chance  to  respond  to 
questions  directly,  and  to  identify  where  more  infor- 
mation may  be  required. 

Understanding  people's  concerns  and  discussing 
the  issues 

You  can  hear  individual  and  group  concerns,  and 
gauge  how  people  with  different  viewpoints  are  re- 
sponding to  your  ideas  and  to  the  comments  of  oth- 
ers. A  public  meeting  can  also  encourage  a  group 
discussion  among  many  interests  in  the  community. 

Ensuring  follow-up 

You  can  keep  a  relatively  large  number  of  people 
informed  of  next  steps  in  the  consultation  program 
and  of  any  final  decision  regarding  the  issue  or  pro- 
ject. You  can  discuss,  in  a  personal  and  direct  man- 
ner, how  people's  comments  have  been  incorporat- 
ed into  the  decision  or  explain  why  their  views  are 
not  reflected. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

There  are  three  key  factors  to  keep  in  mind  when 
planning  a  public  meeting: 

1.  Notify  people  and  groups  who  must  be 
consulted 

In  addition  to  conventional  advertising,  you  may 
need  to  make  a  special  effort  to  inform  those  who 
must  be  consulted  and  who  you  want  at  the  public 
meeting.  This  will  be  particularly  important  in  the 
early  stages  of  your  consultation  program,  when 
some  interests  or  groups  within  the  community  may 
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be  unfamiliar  with  the  issue  or  your  program. 

Use  a  combination  of  notification  tools  such  as  in- 
formal communication,  leaflets  in  every  mailbox  in  a 
neighbourhood,  and  personal  letters. 

2.  Select  an  effective  chair 

The  role  of  chair  is  extremely  important  to  the 
success  of  your  public  meeting  ^X'hether  the  chair  is 
a  representative  from  your  organization  familiar  with 
the  issue  or  a  neutral  party  who  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  issue,  the  role  of  the  chair  demands  excel- 
lent communication  and  facilitation  skills. 

While  a  good  chair  is  important,  you  must  remain 
responsible  for  the  overall  management  of  the  pub- 
lic meeting. 

3.  Practice  your  communications  skills. 

Public  meetings  require  good  communication  and 
interpersonal  skills.  You  and  others  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  formal  presentation,  answer  ques- 
tions or  discuss  issues.  The  keys  to  effective  commu- 
nication are  practice  and  preparation. 

FIUE  STEPS  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLIC 
MEETING 

Step  1:  Understand  Your  Objectives  and  Develop 
an  Agenda 

Be  clear  about  your  consultation  needs,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  commuiuty,  and  the  issues.  Use 
Chapter  3  to  make  sure  that  a  public  meeting  is  the 
best  activity  for  your  needs.  Develop  a  workplan 
and  use  a  checklist. 

If  you  are  ministry  staff,  discuss  the  information 
components  of  your  public  meeting  with  your  Public 
Affairs  &  Communication  Branch. 

Consider  who  should  chair  the  meeting  If  the 
project  or  issue  is  controversial,  try  to  find  someone 
who  is  considered  a  respected  and  neutral  person  by 
all  parties.  Be  aware  of  the  potential  for  confbct 
among  different  groups  or  interests  within  the  com- 
murury  Do  not  try  to  avoid  conflict  You  will  need  to 


deal  with  this  conflict  later  if  you  are  trying  to  build 
a  consensus. 

Once  you  have  determined  that  a  public  meeting 
will  contribute  to  your  consultation  program,  devel- 
op an  agenda.  First,  clarify  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  meeting  and  topics  to  be  covered.  Identif>'  those 
people  you  will  need  to  invite  as  presenters  or  re- 
source people.  Determine  your  communication 
needs  as  well  as  the  need  for  special  audio-visual 
displays  or  equipment. 

A  good  agenda  typically  includes  the  following 
elements  of  a  meeting: 

■  Welcome  and  sign-in  (either  by  you  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  organization,  or  the  chair) 

■  Introductions  (of  people  at  the  head  table  who 
will  be  making  presentations  or  answering  ques- 
tions) 

■  Purpose  of  the  meeting  (including  how  it  relates 
to  your  on-going  public  consultation  program,  as 
well  as  an  overview  of  the  meeting's  agenda  and  for- 
mat) 

■  Presentations 

■  Summary  (of  the  meeting,  by  you  or  the  chair,  in- 
cluding identification  of  next  steps  in  the  consulta- 
tion program). 

See  the  example  of  an  agenda  from  at  the  end  of 
this  section.  While  it  is  a  useful  model,  your  agenda 
will  have  to  reflect  the  particular  circumstances  of 
your  issue  and  audience. 

Step  2:  Schedule  and  Advertise  the  Meeting 

Attendance  at  a  public  meeting  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. This  means  that  selecting  the  location  of  your 
meeting  requires  careful  consideration. 

You  need  a  room  to  accommodate  the  expected 
turnout  plus  unexpected  visitors.  The  location  must 
be  convenient  and  accessible  Do  not  use  your  orga- 
nization's offices  unless  you  have  no  other  option, 
or  unless  people  say  they  want  to  meet  there  Con- 
sider public  schools,  libraries,  community  halls  or 
hotel  facilities.  However,  be  aware  of  sensitivities  or 
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preferences  among  different  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity. Ask  people  for  their  advice. 

Advertise  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  commu- 
nit>'  or  audience.  What  suits  a  metropolitan  area  may 
not  be  best  for  people  in  a  northern  community.  You 
will  usually  want  to  give  people  at  least  two  weeks 
notice,  and  follow  up  with  a  second  advertisement 
the  day  before  the  meeting.  Use  informal  communi- 
cation activities  to  encourage  word-of-mouth  adver- 
tising, particularly  among  those  groups  who  you 
must  consult. 

According  to  Management  .  Board  Guidelines, 
Public  Affairs  &  Communication  Branch  is  responsi- 
ble for  placing  all  paid  advertisements  for  ministry 
staff.  Consult  them  early  and  plan  your  advertising 
strategy'  with  a  media  expert. 

As  part  of  your  advertising,  mail  the  agenda  to 
people  on  your  mailing  list  and  to  others  who  you 
may  want  to  invite  personally. 

Step  3-  Work  with  the  Chair 

Often,  it  is  preferable  to  have  your  public  meet- 
ing chaired  by  a  respected  member  of  the  communi- 
ty whose  impartiality  and  good  judgement  may  be 
important  elements  in  the  success  of  your  meeting. 
You  should  brief  the  chair,  before  the  meeting,  on 
the  issue  and  recent  developments.  Explain  your  ex- 
pectations for  the  chair's  role  at  the  meeting.  Discuss 
the  potential  for  conflict  or  controversy  and  decide 
how  problems  might  be  handled. 

Generally,  a  chair  will; 

■  state  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 

■  interpret  and  enforce  procedural  maners,  main- 
tain order  and  fairness 

■  remain  impartial  to  the  discussion 

■  facilitate  the  exchange  of  ideas 

■  manage  a  question-and-answer  session,  including 
the  identification  of  appropriate  respondents 

■  summarize  the  meeting's  recommendations  or  de- 
cisions 

■  bring  the  meeting  to  a  dose  by  identifying  next 
steps  or  activities  in  the  consultation  program. 


Step  4:  Practise  Your  Presentations 

Good  presentations  require  organization  and 
practice.  Understand  the  objectives  of  your  presenta- 
tion and  keep  to  the  topic.  Use  overhead  transparen- 
cies only  if  you  are  comfortable  with  them  Talk  to 
the  key  points,  rather  than  reading  the  text  from  the 
overheads.  Consider  preparing  handouts  that  sum- 
marize or  complement  your  presentation. 

The  best  presentations  are  given  in  a  relaxed  and 
natural  manner.  Use  note  cards  rather  than  reading  a 
speech.  Make  frequent  eye  contact  with  your  audi- 
ence, and  note  how  they  are  reacting.  If  people 
seem  unclear  on  a  point,  ask  them  if  they  want  you 
to  clarify  your  comments. 

If  possible,  have  a  dry  run  of  all  the  presentations 
prior  to  the  public  meeting.  Anticipate  difficult  ques- 
tions and  practice  your  responses. 

Step  5:  Set  Up  Early 

A  public  meeting  typically  involves  a  substantial 
number  of  logistical  concerns.  Use  a  checklist.  If 
possible,  inspect  and  test  the  meeting  room  facihties 
prior  to  the  meeting.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting,  ar- 
rive at  last  an  hour  before  the  start  to  ensure  that 
your  set-up  instructions  have  been  followed,  and 
that  everything  and  everyone  are  ready. 

Important  set-up  questions  include: 

■  Do  you  have  signs  at  the  building  entrance  or  by 
the  elevators  to  guide  people  to  the  meeting  rooms? 

■  Are  there  enough  chairs  available,  and  have  they 
been  arranged  according  to  your  instructions? 

■  Is  the  head  table  set  up  properly? 

■  Is  there  a  sign-in  table  by  the  door? 

■  Do  all  presenters  have  name  tags? 

■  Are  there  sufficient  copies  of  the  agenda  avail- 
able? 

■  Are  display  materials  and  handouts  available? 

■  Are  the  microphones  and  projectors  working? 

■  Are  your  comment  sheets  ready? 

■  Are  refreshments  confirmed? 
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YOUR  ROLE 

As  majiager  of  the  public  meeting,  your  role  may 
include  chainng  the  meeting,  making  a  formal  pre- 
sentation, fielding  and  responding  to  people's  ques- 
tions and  identifying  the  next  steps  in  the  public 
consultation  program 

In  general,  your  tasks  will  be: 

Supervising  set  up 

You  will  need  to  manage  the  overall  set  up  of  the 
public  meeting.  Use  a  checklist.  Meet  with  your  chair 
and  presenters  prior  to  the  meeting.  Explain  the 
agenda  and  clarify  your  exfjectations.  Ensure  that  all 
your  presenters  understand  that  they  are  not  to  get 
into  debates  with  each  other  or  with  members  of  the 
audience.  Reiterate  that  the  chair  will  facilitate  the 
meeting. 

Greeting  visitors  before  the  meeting  starts 

Greet  people  as  they  enter  the  meeting  room.  In- 
troduce yourself.  Invite  them  to  sign  the  guest  book 
and  take  a  comment  sheet.  If  time  permits,  ask  how 
they  heard  about  the  meeting,  what  their  views  are 
of  the  proposed  project  or  program,  and  whether 
they  would  like  to  be  put  on  your  organization's 
mailing  list  to  receive  additional  information.  Often, 
people  will  feel  more  comfortable  talking  with  you 
in  an  informal  setting  than  in  the  more  formal  cir- 
cumstances of  a  public  meeting. 

Always  wear  a  name  tag  listing  your  first  and  last 
names,  and  your  title.  Introduce  yourself  to  people 
whenever  possible. 

"Good  evening  and  welcome.  My  name  is  Sandy 
Jones,  and  Tm  an  environmental  officer  with  the  dis- 
trict office  of  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Ener- 
gy. I  will  be  making  the  presentation  tonight  on  a 
proposed  control  order.  There  is  a  summary  handout 
available  on  the  table.  Please  feel  free  to  take  one." 

or: 

'Hello,  I'm  Sandy  Jones  I'm  an  environmental  of- 
ficer with  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy. 
Would  you  mind  signing  our  guest  book'  We  would 


also  appreciate  it  if  you  took  a  few  minutes  after  the 
meeting  to  complete  one  of  these  comment  sheets 
Thank  you." 

You  can  also  use  the  time  before  the  start  of  the 
meeting  to  talk  informally  with  people  You  may  get 
a  sense  of  their  concerns,  or  a  preview  of  the  issues 
they  want  to  raise  at  the  meeting.  Encourage  p>eople 
to  raise  these  issues  later  in  the  meeting: 

That's  an  important  point.  I  hope  you  plan  to  ask 
it  during  the  question-and-answer  session." 

Chairing  the  meeting 

In  some  cases,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  you  to 
serve  as  chair  of  the  meeting  The  role  of  the  chair 
has  already  been  discussed.  As  a  representative  from 
your  organization,  your  additional  responsibilities  in- 
clude ensuring  that  the  audience  understands  the 
scope  and  objectives  of  the  meeting  and  of  your 
consultation  program. 

If  the  issue  is  a  controversial  one,  you  may  have 
to  handle  hostile  or  confrontational  comments  Keep 
calm,  and  acknowledge  what  the  person  is  saying.  If 
the  person  persists,  check  with  the  audience  to  see  if 
people  want  to  continue  the  discussion  or  wish  to 
return  to  the  agenda. 

Being  a  good  listener  and  communicator 

During  the  course  of  a  public  meeting,  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  be  a  good  communicator  in  three 
kinds  of  situations:  making  a  formal  presentation, 
answering  questions;  and  speaking  informally  with 
people  during  a  break  or  after  the  meeting  All  three 
situations  require  you  to  be  a  good  listener  and  com- 
municator 

As  noted  earlier,  the  keys  to  a  good  presentation 
are  organization,  practice  and  a  natural  delivery.  In- 
teract with  your  audience.  Check  frequently  with 
them: 

"Can  everyone  at  the  back  hear  me'" 
"I  see  some  people  shaking  their  heads  I'll  repeat 
this  last  pomt  " 

Answering  questions  at  a  public  meeting  requires 
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gcxxi  listening  skills  and  tact.  Avoid  labelling  peo- 
ple's opinions  and  questions  (for  example,  as  strong, 
unclear  or  contradictory). 

Be  cautious  about  offering  your  opiiiion  on  an  is- 
sue. Tr>'  to  keep  your  responses  to  the  facts;  remem- 
ber that  you  are  a  representative  of  your  organiza- 
tion. If  a  question  is  off  topic,  try  to  answer  it  quick- 
ly and  move  on  to  the  next  question.  Answer  only 
those  questions  which  you  are  qualified  to  answer. 
Be  honest  if  you  do  not  know  the  answer,  but 
promise  to  follow  up  quickly  with  a  response: 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  If 
I  could  get  your  name  and  telephone  number  later, 
I'll  get  back  to  you  tomorrow  with  the  answer." 

If  a  person  is  trying  to  start  an  ailment  rather 
than  ask  a  question,  acknowledge  what  they  are  say- 
ing and  move  on: 

"Thank  you  for  your  comments.  Perhaps  we  can 
discuss  this  further  after  the  meeting.'  Do  you  have 
any  other  questions?  If  not,  then  the  person  at  the 
back  is  next,  and  then  the  person  over  there." 

During  breaks  and  after  the  meeting,  you  will 
have  the  opportunit>'  to  meet  with  people  on  an  in- 
formal, personal  basis.  Try  to  get  a  sense  of  how 
people  think  the  meeting  is  going.  People  may  often 
tell  you  things  in  such  circumstances  that  they  would 
not  say  in  a  larger  crowd.  Above  all,  be  sensitive  to 
the  concerns  they  express.  Answer  their  questions. 
However,  as  a  representative  of  your  organization, 
you  should  not  talk  off  the  record.  Pay  particular  at- 
tention to  your  body  language  during  these  informal 
discussions.  If  you  are  glancing  about  the  room 
while  a  person  is  talking  to  you,  or  are  standing  -with 
your  arms  folded  tightly  against  you,  you  are  telling 
that  person  that  you  are  not  interested. 

You  could  say,  for  example: 

•^e  very  much  appreciate  you  coming  out 
tonight.  May  I  ask  how  you  heard  about  the  meet- 
ing.'" 

"Were  the  presentations  helpful'" 


"Did  you  get  a  chance  to  ask  all  your  questions?" 
"Would  another  meeting  be  helpful,  or  should  we 
consider  an  open  house  or  another  activity?  What 
about  a  newsletter?" 

"What  are  your  friends/neighbours/co- workers 
saying  about  the  proposed  plan'  Do  you  think  peo- 
ple are  getting  sufficient  information  on  the  propos- 
al'" 

Identifying  decisions  and  next  steps 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  you  or  your  chair 
should  provide  a  summary  of  the  meeting's  discus- 
sion and  recommendations.  Check  with  the  audi- 
ence to  make  sure  everyone  agrees  with  the  key  is- 
sues or  concerns  raised  during  the  meeting: 

"...It  appears  that  there  is  general  agreement  that 
option  three  should  be  developed  more  clearly,  and 
that  we  should  hold  another  public  meeting  next 
month  to  present  the  option  in  more  detail.  Is  that 
correct'" 

You  should  also  state  how  any  results  from  the 
public  meeting  will  be  used  in  future  consultation 
activities: 

"As  you  suggested,  I  will  include  the  recommen- 
dations from  this  evening's  meeting  in  the  next 
newsletter  to  invite  comments  and  input  from  as 
many  people  in  the  region  as  possible." 

Finally,  thank  people  for  attending  the  meeting 
and  volunteering  their  time.  Ask  them  to  complete 
the  comment  sheets,  and  offer  to  speak  to  anyone 
informally  after  the  meeting: 

"Thank  you  all  very  much  for  coming  out  this 
evening.  For  my  part,  it  has  been  an  extremely  inter- 
esting and  productive  meeting.  I  will  be  happy  to 
stay  around  for  awhile  after  we  conclude  if  you 
would  like  to  speak  to  me.  Once  again,  thank  you 
very  much." 
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HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO? 

\bu  selected  a  public  meeting  to  help  meet  the 
objectives  of  your  consultation  program.  Did  it  suc- 
ceed? What  lessons  can  you  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence? 

Try  to  build  evaluation  into  your  consultation 
program  at  all  stages.  You  should  seek  input  from 
four  sources:  yourself;  the  chair  and  any  colleagues 
who  assisted  in  the  activity;  people  who  attended 
the  meeting;  and,  if  you  are  ministry  staff,  your  Com- 
munication Advisor. 

1.  You,  your  chair  and  colleagues 

As  soon  as  possible,  hold  a  de-briefing  session 
with  your  chair  and  any  other  staff  who  made  pre- 
sentations or  anended.  Share  your  views  about  how 
the  meeting  went.  Review  how  the  chair  handled 
any  controversial  or  hostile  situations.  Ask  your- 
selves: 

■  Did  those  who  you  needed  to  consult  attend? 

■  Did  people  understand  and  agree  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  meeting' 

■  Did  the  presentations  convey  the  necessary  infor- 
ma Loa' 

■  Did  people  understand  the  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions? 

■  Was  there  a  common  understanding  of  the  major 
concerns  and  recommendations  coming  out  of  the 
meeting' 

■  What  are  the  immediate  follow-up  requirements 
arising  from  the  meeting? 

■  Do  the  results  of  the  meeting  affect  your  overall 
consultation  program? 

Low  attendance  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
your  meeting  was  unsuccessful.  Some  people  might 
have  been  too  busy  to  attend  Others  may  not  feel 
comfortable  attending  a  meeting.  However,  consider 
if  your  advertising  strategy  needs  to  be  changed, 
particularly  if  some  of  the  groups  who  you  know 
you  need  to  consult  or  who  said  they  would  attend 
did  not  anend  the  meeting  Telephone  these  groups 


to  discuss  the  reasons  for  their  absence  Be  sure  to 
offer  a  variety  of  activities  that  allow  people  to  be 
consulted  in  a  way  they  want  to  be 

2.  People  who  anended  the  meeting 

Build  evaluation  into  your  public  meeting's  agen- 
da. As  part  of  the  dosing  remarks,  either  you  or  the 
chair  could  invite  general  comments,  as  well  as  ask 
people  to  complete  comment  sheets.  Ask  if  the 
meeting's  time  and  location  were  convenient.  Ask 
what  people  think  should  be  the  next  step  in  the 
public  consultation  program. 

The  comment  sheet  should  be  simple  and  easy  to 
complete,  with  only  a  few  open-ended  questions. 
Use  your  organization's  letterhead  on  the  comment 
sheet.  Though  it  is  preferable  to  have  people  com- 
plete the  comment  sheet  at  the  meeting,  provide  a 
full  mailing  address  if  you  are  asking  people  to  mail 
it  to  you  See  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  a  sample 
comment  sheet.  Use  it  as  a  model,  but  remember 
that  your  questions  should  reflect  the  circumstances 
and  objectives  of  your  public  meeting 

When  reviewing  people's  comments,  do  not  take 
negative  comments  personally.  People  may  be  criti- 
cal, yet  appreciate  your  efforts.  Negative  comments 
may  also  suggest  people  were  comfortable  enough 
to  be  critical,  believing  their  comments  will  be  acted 
upon 

3.  Public  Affairs  &  Communications  Branch 

Ask  your  Commurucations  Advisor  to  participate 
on  at  least  (jart  of  your  pubLc  meeting  and  be  part  of 
the  de-briefing  exercise.  Review  the  comment  sheets 
with  your  coordinator. 

Based  on  your  evaluation,  make  any  necessary 
changes  to  your  future  public  meetings  or  to  your 
consultaLon  program  Take  advantage  of  trairung 
courses  to  improve  your  program  management  and 
consultation  skills 
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SAMPLE:    PUBLIC  MEETING  AGENDA 

7:30  Opening  Comments  and  Introduction  (15  minutes) 

Chair:  Paul  Emond,  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School 

7:45  Presentations: 

Ministry: 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  Meeting  (10  minutes) 
John  Budz,  District  Officer 
Peel/Halton  District  Office 

Region  of  Peel: 

Report  on  blood  levels  of  children  living  in  dose  proximity  to  the 

Tonolli  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Mississauga  (20  minutes) 

Ministry: 

Ministr>''s  report  on  lead  concentrations  in  soil  on  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 

Tonolli  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Mississauga  (20  minutes) 

Rob  Rinnie,  Coordinator  Field  Investigation 

Phytotoxicology  Section 

8:35  Comments  and  Questions  (40  minutes) 

9:15  Closing  Comments  (15  minutes) 

Roy  Cornish,  President 

Shersvay  Homeowners  and  Recreation  Association  Inc. 

John  Walmark,  President 

Applewood  Acres  Homeowners  Association 

Margaret  Marland,  M.P.P. 
Mississauga  South 

9:30  Adjourn 


PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  GUIDE 


SAMPLE:    PUBLIC  MEETING  COMMENT  SHEET 

1.  Do  you  think  the  public  meeting: 

■  helped  you  better  understand  the  issue? 
O  Yes  a  No 

■  was  well  oiganized? 

□  Yes  3  No 

■  gave  you  an  adequate  opportunity  to  express  your  view? 
a  Yes  a  No 

■  audio/visual  materials  and  handouts  were  helpful' 

□  Yes  □  No 

2.  Do  you  think  another  public  meeting  would  be  helpful' 

□  Yes  □  No 

3.  Do  you  have  any  other  comments  or  suggestions? 

4.  Would  you  like  to  receive  additional  information  on  the  project' 

□  Yes  a  No 

Would  you  like  to  be  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  information  about  other  activities  and  projects? 

□  Yes  D  No 

If  you  checked  Yes  to  *4,  please  fill  in: 


Name: 


Address: 


Postal  Code: Telephone: 


Thank  )'Ou  for  completing  this  Comment  Sheet. 


PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  GUIDE 
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Workshop 


IS  A  WORKSHOP  FOR  YOU? 

A  workshop  is  a  stnjctured  forum  where  people 
are  invited  to  work  together  in  a  group  (or  groups) 
on  a  common  problem  or  task.  The  goals  are  to 
solve  problems  and  build  consensus  for  action, 
rather  than  simply  to  provide  information  or  ansv»'er 
people's  questions.  Participants  are  typically  selected 
for  their  knowledge,  expertise  and  cross-section  of 
views.  Usually  limited  to  a  small  number  of  partici- 
pants, a  workshop  is  best  run  by  a  facilitator  who 
animates  the  participants,  structures  their  discussion 
and  articulates  the  results  of  the  discussion. 

A  workshop  can  help  you  meet  three  general 
kinds  of  objectives  in  your  public  consultation  pro- 
gram: 

Understanding  the  public 

A  workshop  will  allow  you  to  hear  in  detail  the 
views  and  suggestions  of  participants. 

Discussing  the  issues 

You  and  other  participants  who  may  be  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  an  issue  can  hear  other  viewpoints  and 
possible  solutions  in  a  non-confrontational  atmos- 
phere. 

Building  consensus  for  action 

An  extremely  effective  use  of  a  workshop  is  to 
help  you  develop  a  consensus  for  action.  A  work- 
shop encourages  creativity.  Participants  can  have  a 
free-flowing  discussion  of  new  avenues  and  innova- 
tive approaches  that  can  result  in  a  group  decision 
or  position. 


SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

If  you  have  decided  to  hold  a  workshop: 

1.  Define  a  realistic  problem  or  challenge  for  the 
group. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  day  is  not  clear,  then  work- 
shop participants  may  spend  too  much  time  trying  to 
define  their  challenge,  or  trying  to  promote  their 
own  idea  of  what  the  challenge  should  be.  If  your 
objectives  are  not  realistic,  then  you  risk  leaving  par- 
ticipants with  a  sense  of  failure  or  frustration  at  not 
having  achieved  anything. 

2.  Use  an  experienced  workshop  facilitator 

A  workshop's  success  can  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  facilitation.  Your  facilitator  need  not  be  (and 
likely  will  not  be)  an  expert  in  the  subject  matter  of 
the  workshop.  However,  your  facilitator  must  have 
excellent  interpersonal  skills  to  animate  the  group, 
spark  creative  ideas  and  yet  keep  the  discussion  fo- 
cused on  your  primary  problem  or  task. 

Depending  on  the  needs  of  your  public  consulta- 
tion program,  you  may  need  a  facilitator  not  only  for 
the  day  of  the  workshop,  but  for  some  time  before 
and  after,  as  well.  Some  programs  require  the  ser- 
vices of  a  facilitator  several  weeks  prior  to  and  after 
the  workshop.  In  these  cases,  the  facilitator  is  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  event,  contacting  partic- 
ipants and  preparing  a  report  on  the  workshop  pro- 
ceedings. 

Unless  you  are  an  experienced,  trained  facilitator, 
resist  the  temptation  to  do  the  job  yourself.  Even  if 
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you  do  a  good  job  of  it,  facilitating  will  keep  you 
from  your  more  important  role  at  the  workshop, 
which  is  that  of  the  host  who  is  an  active  listerier 
and  observer. 

While  a  good  facilitator  is  important,  you  should 
not  hand  over  responsibility  for  the  workshop  to  the 
facilitator.  Remember,  the  workshop  is  yours,  and 
the  facilitator  is  there  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sultation activity.  However,  to  use  your  facilitator  ef- 
fectively, you  must  be  clear  about  your  expectations 
for  the  workshop. 

3-  Select  participants  carefully. 

Selecting  the  right  mix  of  participants  is  impor- 
tant. You  may  want  either  a  range  of  viewpoints  and 
interests  represented,  or  people  with  a  relatively 
common  set  of  interests.  Think  about  who  should  be 
there  to  obtain  a  good  range  of  perspectives.  Ensure 
that  your  participants  understand  the  problem  and 
are  prepared  to  work  on  the  common  task. 

If  you  want  a  wide  range  of  interests  represented 
at  your  workshop,  become  familiar  with  the  different 
opinions  in  the  community.  Be  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial for  conflict  among  different  groups.  Do  not  try  to 
avoid  this  conflict,  as  it  may  be  an  important  parr  of 
the  process  of  finding  a  consensus. 

FIVE  STEPS  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL 
WORKSHOP 

Step  1:  Understand  Your  Objectives  and  Develop  a 
Workplan 

Use  the  ideas  and  guidelines  in  Chapter  3  to 
make  sure  that  a  workshop  is  the  most  effective  con- 
sultation activity  to  meet  your  needs  Consider  the 
staff,  resources  and  time  you  have  available.  Use  a 
checklist  Assign  tasks,  but  make  sure  that  someone, 
if  not  yourself,  is  responsible  for  overseeing  all 
stages  of  planmng. 

If  you  are  ministry  staff,  check  with  your  Commu- 
nications Advisor  in  the  Public  Affairs  &  Communi- 
cations Branch  for  advice  and  assistance.  Consider 


that  you  will  have  to  give  participants  enough  notice 
so  that  they  can  make  the  time  on  their  schedules. 
This  may  mean  that  you  have  to  spend  time  on  the 
telephone  with  various  participants,  fmding  a  suit- 
able date  for  everyone. 

Step  2:  Work  With  a  Facilitator 

The  working  relationship  you  establish  with  your 
facilitator  will  be  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  success  of  your  workshop.  Ask  your  colleagues 
to  recommend  experienced  facilitators. 

The  facilitator's  primary  job  is  to  be  a  catalyst  for 
generating  ideas  The  facilitator  vsill  direct  people's 
thinking  and  keep  the  discussion  mo\ing  so  that  the 
group  can  develop  solutions  or  recommendations. 
Specific  facilitation  tasks  during  the  workshop  in- 
clude: 

■  outlining  the  agenda  and  proposed  rules  of  order 
for  the  day 

■  bringing  out  the  concerns  and  ideas  of  all  partici- 
pants 

■  clarifying  and  restarting  ideas 

■  clustering  and  ordering  ideas 

■  articulating  proposals,  options  and  recommenda- 
tions 

■  checking  frequently  with  you  to  ensure  that  par- 
ticipants are  addressing  what  you  want  discussed. 

Meet  with  your  facilitator  before  the  workshop. 
Cleariy  express  your  objectives  for  the  workshop. 
Clarify  the  facilitator's  tasks:  do  the  tasks  go  beyond 
running  the  workshop  and  extend  to  organizing  the 
event,  contacting  participants  and  prepanng  a  sum- 
mar)'  report' 

The  facilitator  will  not  likely  be  an  expert  on  the 
workshop's  issue  or  problem  Therefore,  you  will 
need  to  provide  an  orientation  to  the  key  issues, 
constraints  and  perspeca\es  rebted  to  the  problem. 
Provide  relevant  background  reports. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  deierimne  ground 
rules  for  how  you  and  the  facilitator  will  work  to- 
gether during  the  workshop  Respect  the  facilitator's 
expenence  and  skills  m  ammating  discussion  and 
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articulating  options.  However,  make  sure  you  man- 
age the  workshop.  Let  the  facilitator  know  that  you 
want  to  have  regular  opportunities  to  respond  to  the 
discussion. 

Clearly  state  that  you  expect  the  facilitator  will 
not  take  sides  or  become  actively  involved  in  the  de- 
bate. 

Anticipate  possible  problems  and  discuss  how  the 
two  of  you  might  respond.  What  if  several  partici- 
pants get  into  a  shouting  match?  What  if  the  group 
continually  drifts  off  the  subject'  What  if  the  group 
reaches  a  roadblock  before  reaching  consensus  on 
recommendations?  However,  you  must  be  careful 
not  to  undermine  the  facilitator's  role,  by  jumping 
into  the  discussion,  for  example,  when  you  think 
participants  are  drifting  off  topic. 

Step  3:  Schedule  the  Time  and  Location 

The  workshop  format  is  not  rigid.  You  will  be 
able  to  organize  the  best  approach  to  meet  your  cir- 
cumstances and  needs.  Typically,  a  workshop  will 
begin  in  the  morning  and  run  the  entire  day,  and 
perhaps  include  a  working  lunch.  Workshops  run- 
ning a  day  and  a  half  or  two  days  are  not  uncom- 
mon. These  may  require  that  you  arrange  overnight 
accommodation  and  meals  for  participants.  Regard- 
less of  the  duration,  make  sure  you  build  in  a  time 
for  you,  your  facilitator  and  the  participants  to  re- 
view and  evaluate  the  workshop. 

Location  and  setting  can  play  a  major  role  in  the 
success  of  your  workshop.  The  workshop  should  be 
held  away  from  everyone's  office,  so  that  no  one  is 
distracted  by  work  demands.  In  some  cases,  a  rural 
or  secluded  site  can  help  you  buUd  a  sense  of  team- 
work among  the  group,  and  increase  the  productivi- 
ty' of  the  workshop.  With  a  mral  site,  you  may  have 
to  arrange  transportation  for  participants.  In  a  cit>'  or 
town  setting,  use  a  conference  centre,  community 
centre,  public  library  or  hotel  meeting  room.  Consid- 
er whether  participants  will  be  able  to  use  public 
transit  or  car  pooling. 


Be  sure  to  look  at  the  facility  before  you  book  it. 
You  will  want  the  chairs  to  be  comfortable  and  the 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
invited  participants  around  the  table.  In  many  cases, 
you  wUl  also  need  more  than  one  room  to  accom- 
modate small  group  discussions. 

Step  4:  Ininte  the  Participants  and  Prepare  Materi- 
als 

You  will  want  the  right  mix  of  perspectives  and 
experiences  to  generate  good  discussion  and  pro- 
vide you  with  ideas  and  insightful  comments.  Think 
about  who  should  be  at  your  workshop  to  provide 
this  mix.  In  some  cases,  you  will  be  able  to  identify 
individuals.  In  other  cases,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to 
identify  particular  groups  or  associations,  and  then 
let  the  groups  select  individuals  to  represent  them. 
Remember  that  the  size  of  the  workshop  can  vary 
depending  on  your  issue  and  needs.  A  small  group 
workshop  of  perhaps  only  five  people  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  localized  or  site-specific  problem.  For 
more  complex  issues,  workshops  of  up  to  100  peo- 
ple may  be  required. 

Make  sure  each  prospective  participant  is  contact- 
ed informally  well  before  the  workshop,  either  by 
you  or  your  facilitator  Outline  the  purpose  of  the 
workshop  and  the  general  approach  you  plan  to 
■  take.  State  clearly  what  you  expect  from  the  partici- 
pants, and  how  prepared  they  will  need  to  be.  Clar- 
ify logistical  matters,  such  as  duration,  transportation 
and  accommodation.  Ask  if  they  have  any  questions. 
Some  people,  for  example,  will  want  to  know  who 
else  has  been  invited. 

Once  people  have  agreed  to  participate,  follow 
up  your  informal  contacts  with  a  letter  of  invitation, 
repeating  the  key  messages  you  discussed  previous- 
ly. Send  out,  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  any  ma- 
terials that  participants  will  need  in  order  to  prepare. 

You  may  need  to  prepare  some  display  or  re- 
source materials  for  the  workshop.  These  may  in- 
clude slides  or  overheads,  flip  charts,  back- 
grounders,   explanation   of   tasks   and   evaluation 
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sheets.  GeneraUy,  displays  and  materials  used  in  a 
workshop  should  be  simple.  Drafts,  hand-drawn 
sketches  or  outlines  should  be  used  to  invite  com- 
ment and  participation.  Materials  must  reflect  the 
workshop's  creative  problem-solving  approach.  Par- 
ticipants are  there  to  build  consensus,  not  respond 
to  a  pre-determined  solution. 

Step  5.  Set  Up 

Use  a  checklist.  Arrive  early  to  make  certain  the 
room  is  open,  there  are  enough  chairs  available,  au- 
dio-visual equipment  is  in  place,  food  and  beverage 
arrangements  are  in  order  and  to  greet  early  guests. 
No  maner  the  workshop  location  (even  if  it  is  well 
known  within  the  community'),  make  sure  that  there 
are  signs  directing  people  to  the  room(s),  particular- 
ly at  the  entrance  to  the  facility. 

YOUR  ROLE 

Your  workshop  will  place  you  in  a  role  unlike 
any  to  be  found  in  other  consultation  activities:  that 
of  a  host  to  a  group  of  invited  people  who  are  there 
to  work  on  a  problem  you  have  set.  You  are  there 
more  as  a  listener  than  as  an  active  participant,  al- 
though, as  discussed  b>elow,  it  may  be  appropriate 
for  you  to  participate.  Another  twist  is  that  the  activ- 
ity will  be  run,  for  the  most  part,  not  by  you  but  by 
a  facilitator. 

As  the  workshop  host,  you  are  responsible  for 

Setting  the  challenge 

At  the  start  of  the  day,  you  must  re-state  the  prob- 
lem or  challenge.  Your  explanation  need  not  be 
long,  but  it  must  be  clear  and  realistic.  Set  limits. 
Provide  participants  with  any  recent  developments 
that  might  not  have  been  included  in  your  letter  of 
invitation  or  background  materials.  For  example: 

"As  I  mentioned  to  each  of  you  on  the  phone, 
and  in  my  letter,  if  we  can  leave  here  today  with  a 
set  of  eight  or  perhaps  ten  proposals  that  we  can 
then  present  to  people  at  a  public  meeting,  then  we 
will  have  achieved  a  great  deal." 


Acknowledging  the  participants 

Participants  shouki  be  asked  to  introduce  them- 
selves. If  your  workshop  is  too  large  to  do  this,  then 
prepare  and  distribute  a  list  of  participants'  names 
In  every  case,  all  participants  should  wear  tags,  v^ith 
full  first  and  last  names,  and  affiliation,  if  appropri- 
ate. 

Thank  participants  in  advance  for  their  time  and 
effort  in  volunteering  to  help  you.  Introduce  the  fa- 
cilitator. Briefly  explain  the  facilitator's  role,  and  then 
hand  over  running  of  the  workshop  to  the  facilitator. 

Keeping  the  group  on  course 

Throughout  the  workshop,  it  is  important  that 
you  communicate  well  with  your  facilitator  to  keep 
the  group  on  course  Your  facUitator  should  check 
with  you  to  ensure  that  the  participants  are  remain- 
ing focused  on  the  challenge  and  are  providing  you 
with  what  you  need.  This  will  give  you  a  charKe  to 
reassure  participants  that  they  are  on  course,  or  to 
clarify  your  objectives  and  re-direct  the  discussion  if 
the  participants  are  drifting  into  other  topics. 

You  can  say  to  the  group: 

"I'm  finding  this  discussion  very  helpful.  I  think  it 
would  be  really  interesting  to  move  on  to  expk)re 
the  last  two  ideas  in  some  detail." 

or: 

These  are  good  ideas  But  I  need  to  hear  more 
reaction  to  the  three  options  that  were  developed 
this  morning." 

Responding  to  options 

You  may  be  called  upon  to  react  to  the  group's 
discussion.  Your  responses  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. An  extremely  favourable  reply  may  imply  that 
you  are  accepting  the  solution,  which  may  heighten 
expectations  for  action.  A  strongly  negative  re- 
sponse, on  the  other  hand,  coukl  detract  from  the 
momentum  of  the  group  and  lead  some  group  mem- 
bers to  withdrav\'  their  active  participation. 

If  the  facilitator  has  not  done  so,  be  sure  to  ask 
for  clarification  and  more  details,  and  make  sure  all 
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sides  have  expressed  their  views. 

You  might  say  to  the  participants: 

"That  seems  at  first  look  to  be  a  promising  area 
for  us  to  explore.  I'd  like  you  to  discuss  what  you 
see  as  the  implications  of  the  proposal." 

or: 

"Let's  keep  that  one  on  the  board  and  not  throw  it 
out.  Do  we  need  to  explore  its  impacts  a  little  more? 
Does  it  address  all  three  of  our  objectives?  It  may  ad- 
dress the  first  one,  but  I'm  not  sure  about  the  other 
two.  'What  do  other  people  think?" 

Supporting  your  facilitator 

Having  established  the  ground  rules  witli  your  fa- 
cilitator prior  to  the  workshop,  you  will  need  to  suf>- 
port  the  faciUtator  throughout  the  day.  Take  advan- 
tage of  coffee  breaks  to  kt  your  facilitator  know 
how  you  see  the  discussion  evolving,  and  if  you 
tfiink  any  changes  are  needed  in  the  way  the  work- 
shop is  being  run. 

Your  unique  position  as  workshop  host  will  allow 
you  to  be  an  active  listener  and  observer.  'While  the 
facilitator  is  busy  talking  directly  with  one  partici- 
pant, or  clustering  ideas,  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  observe  the  reactions  of  all  the  participants.  If  the 
facilitator  does  not  see  these  reactions,  you  may 
need  to  note  them.  You  will  have  to  do  so  carefully, 
however,  so  as  not  to  undermine  the  facilitator's 
role.  You  could  say,  for  example: 

"I  saw  a  lot  of  people  shaking  their  heads  during 
the  discussion  of  this  option.  Can  we  go  back  to  that 
for  just  a  few  minutes?" 

or: 

'I'm  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  Les  said  something 
that's  important,  and  I'm  not  sure  I  fully  understand 
it.  Could  you  repeat  what  you  said,  please?" 

Your  participation  in  the  discussion 

As  workshop  host,  you  can  also  serve  as  a  re- 
source person.  However,  if  your  participation  is  lim- 
ited, you  may  want  to  include  other  staff  from  your 
organization  as  more  active  participants. 


You  should  participate  if  you  have  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  discussion.  However,  you 
should  be  careful  not  to  jump  into  the  discussion 
first,  nor  to  get  into  a  debate  with  other  participants. 
(No  finger-pointing.) 

Remember,  the  primary  reason  you  are  holding  a 
workshop  is  to  hear  people's  views  and  proposals. 
You  need  a  free-flowing  discussion,  and  you  need  to 
recognize  when  that  discussion  might  be  inhibited 
by  frequent  comments  from  the  host. 

Identifying  decisions  and  next  steps 

At  the  end  of  the  workshop,  you  or  more  likely 
your  facilitator,  will  need  to  provide  a  summary  of 
the  day.  Check  with  the  participants  to  make  sure  all 
have  a  common  understanding  of  any  conclusions 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  group: 

Those  appear  to  be  the  three  major  options  de- 
cided upon  today.  Does  anyone  have  any  comments 
or  changes?" 

If  you  needed  a  consensus  from  the  workshop 
and  were  unable  to  develop  one,  you  may  need  to 
organize  one  or  more  additional  workshops,  or  con- 
sider other  consultation  activities.  Ask  participants 
for  their  advice. 

As  host,  you  should  have  the  final  word.  Remind 
participants  that  the  workshop  is  part  of  a  larger 
consultation  program.  State  how  the  results  of  the 
workshop  are  to  be  used  in  later  consultation  activi- 
ties. Identify  your  next  steps,  particularly  any  obliga- 
tion to  inform  the  broader  public  of  the  workshops 
results: 

"I'm  sure  we'll  all  agree  that  the  recommenda- 
tions need  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  much  wider  pub- 
lic discussion.  I  intend  to  summarize  our  workshop 
results  in  the  next  newsletter,  and  ask  for  people  to 
comment  on  them  at  next  month's  regular  public 
meeting." 

To  help  you  evaluate  your  own  efforts  and  those 
of  the  faciUtator,  ask  for  comments  on  any  and  all  as- 
pects of  the  workshops  planning  and  implementa- 
tion. Finally,  thank  the  facilitator  and  the  participants 
for  their  time  and  efforts. 
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Follcniing  up 

Send  a  summary  of  the  workshop  results  to  all 
participants  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared  Invite  their 
comments  on  the  summary  to  ensure  that  it  is  accu- 
rate and  complete 

When  sending  the  summary,  ensure  that  your 
covering  letter  outlines  the  next  steps  in  the  consul- 
tation program,  ^fote  if  these  steps  have  changed 
since  you  discussed  them  at  the  workshop.  Include 
an  analysis  of  the  comments.  Finally,  thank  them  for 
their  efforts  and  tell  them  that  you  will  keep  them  in- 
formed of  progress  on  the  issue. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO? 

You  selected  a  workshop  to  help  meet  the  needs 
of  your  public  consultation  program.  Did  it  succeed.' 
Build  evaluation  into  your  consultation  program  at 
all  stages. 

You  should  seek  input  from  four  sources:  your- 
self; the  facilitator;  workshop  participants;  and,  if 
you  are  ministry  staff,  your  Public  Affairs  &  Commu- 
nications Branch. 

1.  You  and  your  facilitator 

As  soon  as  possible,  hold  a  de-briefing  session 
with  your  facihtator  and  any  other  staff  from  your  or- 
ganization who  attended.  Share  your  views  about 
how  the  day  went.  Review  how  you  and  your  facili- 
tator worked  together  Ask  yourselves  what  lessons 
you  learned.  Communicate  these  ideas  to  your  col- 
leagues who  may  have  helped  you  plan  the  work- 
shop, but  who  were  not  in  attendance. 

2.  Workshop  participants 

Build  an  evaluation  into  your  agenda.  Make  it 
clear  to  participants  that  you  want  their  comments 

In  small  workshops,  have  your  facilitator  bring 
the  day  to  a  close  with  an  informal  discussion  on 
what  went  well  and  what  did  not  go  well  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  VC-liere  appropriate,  ask  for  com- 
ments on  specific  aspects  of  both  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  the  workshop. 


Your  facilitator  could  ask: 

"Can  we  spend  just  a  few  minutes  on  what  hap- 
pened today?  I'm  interested  in  your  reactions  Was 
this  about  the  right  number  of  people'  Did  you  re- 
ceive enough  background  material  prior  to  the 
workshop?  What  can  be  done  next  time  to  improve 
a  workshop?" 

In  addition,  prepare  a  comment  sheet  and  distrib- 
ute it  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  comment  sheet 
should  be  brief,  with  yes-no  questions  However, 
some  room  should  be  left  for  more  detailed  respons- 
es. Use  your  organization's  letterhead  on  the  com- 
ment sheet.  Include  a  full  mailing  address  so  partici- 
pants can  mail  it,  although  it  is  preferable  to  have 
people  complete  the  sheet  before  leaving. 

Make  sure  that  you  convey  to  participants  how 
you  plan  to  use  their  comments,  and  be  sure  to  state 
that  filling  out  the  form  is  voluntary. 

You  could  say: 

"Before  you  go  home,  I'd  like  your  comments  on 
the  workshop.  Your  ideas  will  help  us  in  planning 
future  activities.  I'll  distribute  this  brief  comment 
sheet.  There's  no  need  to  sign  your  name.  If  you'd 
like  to  speak  to  me  personally,  as  well,  I'll  be  arouiKl 
for  awhile  after  we  conclude.  Thank  you." 

Do  not  take  any  evaluation  comments  personally. 
Remember  that  negative  comments  are  not  necessar- 
ily a  sign  that  your  workshop  \^■as  unsuccessful.  Try 
to  look  beyond  the  words  on  the  sheets  Think 
about  what  people  are  really  saymg  and  what  could 
be  behind  their  comments  For  example,  people 
may  be  critical  of  the  proposed  project,  yet  appre- 
ciative of  your  efforts  to  consult  with  them. 

See  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  a  sample  comment 
sheet.  Use  it  as  a  model,  but  keep  m  mmd  that  yours 
should  reflect  the  particular  circumstances  and  ob- 
jectives of  your  workshop 
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SAMPLE:    WORKSHOP  COMMENT  SHEET 

Do  you  think  the  workshop: 

■  achieved  its  goaP 

□  Yes  a  No 

■  helped  you  to  better  understand  the  issue? 

D  Yes  n  No 

■  was  well  organized? 

O  Yes  a  No 

■  gave  you  an  adequate  opportunity  to  express  your  views? 

□  Yes  n  No 

■  facilitator  helped  the  group? 

□  Yes  □  No 

Do  you  think  another  workshop  would  be  helpful' 


Do  you  have  any  other  comments? 


For  further  information,  please  fill  out  the  following: 
Name: 


Address: 


Postal  Code: 


Telephone: 


Thank  you  for  completing  this  Comment  Sheet. 
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Public  Committee 


IS  A  PUBLIC  COMMITTEE  FOR  YOU? 

A  public  comminee  allows  you  to  involve  people 
or  representatives  of  interests  in  a  formal  manner  to 
directly  address  a  problem  or  develop  a  plan.  More 
than  any  other  consultation  activity,  a  public  com- 
mittee allows  individual  members  of  the  public  to 
play  a  strong  advisory'  role. 

Committee  members  may  be  appointed  by  your 
organization,  or  nominated  and  elected  by  public 
groups  or  by  the  general  public. 

Committees  meet  regularly  with  staff  from  your 
organization  to  provide  input  and  advice  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  problem  or  task.  As  the  represen- 
tative of  your  organization,  your  role  may  range 
from  being  an  active  member,  to  serving  as  a  re- 
source and  liaison  person,  to  chairing  the  commit- 
tee. 

Public  committees  require  and  encourage  active, 
on-going  two-way  communication  between  the 
community  and  your  organization.  They  serve  as  the 
vehicle  for  coordinating  and  conveying  people's 
concerns.  As  well,  they  are  important  for  disseminat- 
ing information,  developing  possible  solutions, 
building  consensus,  and  proposing  new  directions. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  public  committees  that 
can  be  used  as  part  of  your  consultation  program: 

■  Public  Advisory  Committees  t>'pically  deal  with 
plans  and  developing  policies,  related  to  complex 
and  lengthy  environmental  problems 

■  Public  Liaison  Committees  are  frequently 
organized  at  a  local  level  to  address  a  site-specific 
concern 


■  Monitoring  Committees  focus  more  on  the  imple- 
mentation phase  of  a  project,  assuming  a  watchdog 
function  to  ensure  that  decisions  are  being  acted 
upon.  Like  liaison  committees,  monitoring  commit- 
tees are  typically  established  at  a  local,  or  even 
neighbourhood  level.  They  are  sometimes  called  im- 
plementation committees. 

A  public  committee  can  help  you  meet  four  kinds 
of  public  consultation  objectives: 

■  Understanding  the  public 

You  can  work  with  a  wide  range  of  public  views 
within  a  problem-solving  format,  and  gain  detailed 
insight  into  people's  reactions  to  specific  proposals. 

■  Discussing  the  issues 

Committees  enable  knowledgable  members,  rep- 
resenting different  perspectives,  to  have  detailed  dis- 
cussions about  problems  and  projects  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

■  Building  consensus 

Public  committees  offer  the  basis  for  consensus- 
building.  Members  are  chosen  to  represent  a  range 
of  perspectives  to  address  a  common  task.  They 
work  together  to  establish  a  rapport  for  resolving 
differences  or  ensuring  action. 

■  Ensuring  follow-up 

Public  committees  can  advise  you  how  best  to 
communicate  with  other  people  in  the  community. 
They  can  also  serve  as  credible  and  visible  forums 
lor  disseminating  information  on  next  steps  or  the  fi- 
nal decision  throughout  the  community. 
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SPECIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

There  are  three  key  factors  to  consider  when  es- 
tablishing a  public  comminee: 

1.  Define  an  achievable  task. 

If  you  are  to  engage  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  people,  the  comminee's  task  must  be  recognized 
as  both  achievable  and  significant.  People  lose  inter- 
est in  committees  that  don't  do  anything. 

You  may  not  need  a  committee  if  the  problem  at 
hand  is  narrow  in  scope  or  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  an  overly  complex  and 
lengthy  undertaking,  that  appears  to  be  never-end- 
ing, may  discourage  active  participation  by  the  peo- 
ple you  need  on  your  comminee. 

Clearly  outline  the  objective  of  the  committee's 
work,  the  scope  of  its  powers,  and  its  expected  time- 
frame of  operation. 

2.  Actively  manage  the  public  committee  process. 
Maintain  an  active  role  in  the  operation  of  the 

comminee.  Managing  the  committee  does  not  mean 
controlling  it.  Rather,  you  want  to  keep  comminee 
members  directed  at  the  goal  of  the  exercise.  This 
includes  informing  them  regularly  about  the  your  or- 
ganization's perspectives  and  policies. 

3.  Keep  your  public  informed. 

Your  comminee  should  only  be  one  part  of  your 
public  consultation  program.  Resist  the  temptation  to 
rely  solely  on  your  comminee  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic. The  comminee  is  frequently  the  starting  point  to 
encourage  wider  public  interest  in  and  additional  in- 
put into  the  decision-making  process. 

Ensure  that  the  public  is  kept  informed  and  the 
comminee  held  accountable  at  all  stages  of  the  com- 
mittee's work.  All  comminee  meetings  should  be 
open  to  the  public  Use  informal  commumcation  a{>- 
proaches,  such  as  regular  telephone  calls  and  'coffee 
shop'  discussions,  to  take  what  happens  in  the  com- 
minee out  into  the  community. 


Your  organization's  senior  management  is  also 
part  of  your  public.  Keep  management  informed  of 
the  committee's  work. 

FIVE  STEPS  TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLIC 
COMMITTEE 

Step  1:  Understand  Your  Objectives  and  Develop 
Terms  of  Reference 

Use  the  ideas  and  guidelines  in  Chapter  3  to 
make  sure  that  an  advisory  liaison  or  monitoring 
comminee  meets  your  program's  needs  Develop  a 
workplan.  Your  first  major  task  will  be  developing 
terms  of  reference  for  the  committee.  You  must  con- 
sider such  questions  as: 

■  What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem.'  Can  it  be 
clearly  defined'  Is  it  a  visible  or  recognized  problem 
in  the  community? 

■  What  do  you  want  the  committee  to  do?  Is  it  a 
manageable  and  achievable  task? 

■  How  is  the  membership  to  be  selected? 

■  What  kind  of  communit>'  representation  is  pro- 
posed? 

■  What  are  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  commit- 
tee members? 

■  What  will  be  the  role  of  staff  from  your  organiza- 
tioa'  Is  the  organization  to  have  a  member  on  the 
comminee?  Are  you  to  provide  support  staff  or  an 
executive  secretariat  to  the  group' 

■  What  other  resources  are  to  be  provided  to  the 
comminee?  Will  the  committee  need  to  use  an  expe- 
rienced facilitator? 

■  What  is  the  reporting  function  of  the  comminee? 

■  What  will  be  the  basic  operating  rules  for  the 
comminee?  (For  example,  all  comminee  meetings 
must  be  open  to  the  public.)  Will  a  lener  of  appoint- 
ment be  required? 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  there  is  an  example  of 
a  Terms  of  Reference  Use  it  as  a  model  to  develop 
terms  appropriate  to  your  consultation  objectives. 
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Step  2:  Inform  the  Public  of  the  Opportunity 

You  will  need  to  inform  people  about  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  the  committee  and  the  op- 
portunir>'  it  presents  for  involvement. 

A  ke>'  task  will  be  to  identify  who  should  partici- 
pate. For  a  neighbourhood-based  monitoring  com- 
minee,  you  will  want  to  inform  all  the  residents  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Leaflets  dropped  in  mailboxes 
might  be  an  effective  approach  For  long-term  poli- 
cy-related issues,  a  combination  of  media  advertising 
and  targeted  mailings  may  be  required  to  attract  a 
broad  range  of  interested  people. 

Develop  a  list  of  potential  members  or  groups  to 
approach.  Talk  informally  with  those  likely  to  be  in- 
volved or  affected.  Ask  their  advice  about  who  you 
should  contact  and  how  to  notify  them.  Review  the 
list  with  your  Communications  Branch  Advisor  and 
others  familiar  with  the  community  you  are  trying  to 
reach. 

For  more  ideas,  see  Achieving  good  community 
relations  in  Chapter  3. 

Step  3:  Select  Committee  Members 

Membership  in  public  committees  is  usually  se- 
lected in  one  of  two  ways:  either  by  the  senior  man- 
agement of  your  organization  or  by  those  individuals 
and  groups  you  have  asked  to  become  involved. 
Your  terms  of  reference  should  make  it  clear  how 
the  members  of  your  comminee  are  to  be  selected. 

Appointments  to  committees  are  often  made  on 
the  advice  of  staff.  If  you  are  responsible  for  advis- 
ing on  the  membership,  you  will  want  to  develop  a 
list  that  has  a  cross-section  of  perspectives  and  inter- 
ests from  the  community.  Again,  meet  or  talk  infor- 
mally with  people  to  find  out  their  views. 

Committee  membership  is  usually  selected  by 
people  in  the  community  through  any  one  of  sever- 
al formats: 

■  Groups  or  associations  within  the  community  can 
nominate  one  or  more  representatives  at  the  invita- 
tion of  your  organization.  This  approach  still  makes 
you  responsible  for  identifying  a  good  cross-section 


of  interests.  You  also  will  need  to  provide  a  fomm 
for  people  to  get  together  to  discuss  and  choose 
their  representatives. 

■  Nominations  can  be  put  forth  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  members  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  show-of- 
hands  or  secret  ballot,  depending  on  the  wishes  of 
the  people  attending  the  meeting.  This  method  re- 
quires that  the  public  meeting  be  well  advertised, 
and  supported  by  informal  notifications  or  targeted 
mailings  to  all  key  groups. 

■  Nominations  can  be  put  forth  at-large  in  the  com- 
munity, and  selection  made  on  the  basis  of  a  secret 
ballot.  Such  an  approach  would  be  done  only  at  the 
request  of  people  in  the  community. 

■  Membership  can  be  made  up  of  anyone  who  vol- 
unteers. This  has  the  advantage  of  ensuring  that  all 
interested  people  have  the  chance  to  participate. 
However,  it  does  require  you  do  an  excellent  job  of 
advertising  the  opportunity  to  participate,  and  it 
does  not  guarantee  that  you  will  get  a  cross-section 
of  interests  from  the  community. 

Step  4:  Manage  the  Committee's  Work 

Remember  that  the  committee  is  designed  to  sup- 
port a  public  consultation  program.  You  will  need  to 
actively  manage,  or  control,  the  process  to  ensure 
that  the  committee  remains  focused  on  its  major 
tasks. 

In  some  ways,  managing  a  public  committee  is 
like  running  a  public  meeting  or  a  workshop.  A 
committee  meeting  should  have  a  formal  agenda 
and  be  advertised  much  like  a  public  meeting.  Com- 
mittee meetings  themselves  are  often  run  like  work- 
shops, with  resource  materials  distributed  in  ad- 
vance and  facilitators  animating  the  discussion. 

Setting  the  ground  rules  is  usually  the  subject  of 
the  committee's  first  meeting.  Define  the  objectives 
and  tasks  of  the  committee.  Clarify  your  role  and 
that  of  your  organization.  Other  ground  rules  will 
need  to  address  such  questions  as: 

■  Should  the  committee  run  according  to  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  or  use  a  more  informal  approach 
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conducive  to  a  group  problem-solving  exercise? 

■  How  is  the  chairperson  to  be  chosea'  Should  the 
position  rotate  among  the  membership? 

■  Are  there  attendance  requirements  to  remain  a 
member  in  good  standing'  Will  there  be  designated 
alternates? 

■  How  will  consensus  be  determined? 

■  Who  will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  comminee?  Is 
this  the  responsibility  of  the  chair  or  committee  ex- 
ecutive? If  you,  as  your  organization's  representative, 
are  the  spokesperson,  should  you  discuss  your  com- 
ments first  with  the  comminee  executive? 

■  What  is  to  be  the  working  relationship  of  your  or- 
ganization's staff  to  the  committee? 

■  How  will  the  committee's  meetings  be  publicized? 
(It  is  ministry  poUcy  to  ensure  that  all  public  com- 
minee meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  but  the 
group  also  may  want  the  media  invited.) 

If  there  are  long  delays  (for  example,  the  release 
of  a  key  report),  your  management  support  will  be 
important  in  building  commitment  and  maintaining 
interest  among  members. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  committee's  work, 
you  will  need  to  reinforce  the  need  for  accountabili- 
ty. There  is  always  a  danger  that  some  members  of 
public  committees  become  out  of  touch  with  their 
constituencies.  To  promote  accountability,  keep  the 
general  public  informed  at  all  stages  through  regular, 
well-publicized  pubLc  meetings  and  open  houses, 
and  through  newsletters  and  informal  communica- 
tion. Make  the  committee's  decisions  and  recom- 
mendations the  subject  of  wider  pubLc  consultation. 

Step  5:  Use  the  Committee  to  Support  Other  Ele- 
ments of  Your  Public  Consultation  Program 

Your  efforts  to  provide  for  pubUc  consultation 
cannot  begin  and  end  with  your  public  committee. 
Actively  use  the  comminee  to  support  your  consulta- 
tion program.  The  comrmttee,  for  example,  can 
launch  or  lend  its  credibility  and  visibility  to  other 
consultation  activities  that  have  a  wider  audience 


YOUR  ROLE 

As  manager  of  the  pubUc  corvsultation  program, 
you  will  be  a  resource  person  throughout  the  course 
of  the  committee's  work.  In  some  cases,  you  may 
also  be  a  member  of  the  committee. 

As  both  a  manager  and  committee  member,  your 
major  responsibilities  are: 

■  Identijying  an  achievable  target 

You  will  need  to  identify  the  comminee's  task  and 
explain  it  to  people  in  the  community.  The  task  must 
be  recognized  as  both  important  and  achievable 
within  a  reasonable  lime  jjeriod.  Seek  people's  ideas 
on  what  the  scope  and  objectives  of  the  committee 
should  be: 

"Do  you  think  that  this  comminee  should  focus 
primarily  on  helping  the  clean-up  plan,  or  do  you 
think  it  should  also  monitor  the  clean-up  work  as 
welP" 

■  Building  commitment  and  enthusiasm 

As  volunteers,  comminee  members  usually  are 
prepared  to  work  together  and  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  project  Check  regularly  with  the  members,  ei- 
ther directly  or  through  a  facilitator,  to  hear  if  their 
attitudes  are  changing  or  to  anticipate  potential 
problems.  Ask  for  their  ideas  on  how  to  maintain  in- 
terest: 

"We've  worked  hard  the  last  few  months  We've 
had  meetings  ever>'  week  instead  of  ever>'  month  as 
we  had  planned.  Are  we  meeting  too  often?  Should 
we  form  working  committees  that  can  report  back  to 
a  monthly  meeting'" 

Make  sure  that  the  members  know  you  appreci- 
ate their  work  and  contribution.  Acknowledge  their 
efforts,  both  directly  and  in  forums  such  as  public 
meetings  and  newsletters.  Show  committee  mem- 
bers how  their  work  is  of  direct  benefit: 

The  recommendations  that  will  be  presented  a 
tomght's  public  meeting  are  the  result  of  many  long 
hours  of  hard  work  and  discussion  by  your  public 
advisor>'  committee  The  committee  members  are  all 
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volunteers,  working  on  behalf  of  your  community. 
On  behalf  of  the  ministr>-,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers for  their  work  and  commitment." 

■  Acting  as  a  resource  person 

As  your  organization's  representative,  you  must 
help  facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee.  You  will 
be  the  committee's  key  resource  person,  as  well  as 
providing  or  coordinating  the  provision  of  a  range  of 
services. 

If  the  public  committee  is  sponsored  by  the  min- 
istry-, secretarial  services  are  usually  provided.  For 
example,  you  may  be  responsible  for:  taking  and 
distributing  comipittee  meeting  minutes;  organizing 
and  publicizing  meetings;  circulating  documents;  ar- 
ranging audio-visual  services;  and  representing  the 
committee  at  other  meetings. 

If  the  committee  is  using  a  facilitator,  work  close- 
ly with  that  person. 

You  may  also  be  called  upon  by  the  committee  to 
respond  to  technical  and  policy  questions  such  as; 
Are  data  available?  'What  is  the  policy  on  a  particular 
issue?  If  you  do  not  know  the  ans%^'er,  say  so,  and 
promise  to  get  back  to  the  committee  members  with 
an  ansv^-er  as  soon  as  possible: 

°Fm  sorr>^  but  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that 
question.  The  impact  on  water  resources  is  an  im- 
portant issue  for  the  committee.  'Would  you  like  be 
to  arrange  to  have  someone  from  my  organization 
attend  our  next  meeting  and  make  a  presentation?" 

■  Ensuring  accountability 

The  importance  of  the  committee's  public  ac- 
countability has  already  been  noted.  Remember  that 
you  are  the  link  between  the  comminee  and  the 
public,  the  consultation  program  and  your  organiza- 
tion. 

Keep  the  lines  of  communication  open  and  active 
between  your  organization  and  your  committee.  An- 
ticipate potential  difficulties  and  resolve  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  Ask  comminee  members  what  they 
need  from  your  organization.  Let  your  organization, 
in  turn,  know  what  support  you  need  from  it: 


"I'm  attending  a  meeting  next  week  of  regional 
managers  from  my  organization,  and  I'll  be  giving  a 
presentation  on  the  progress  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee. Are  there  any  jjarticular  issues  or  concerns 
you  would  like  me  to  raise?" 

Finally,  remember  that  you  are  accountable  as 
well.  Communicate  regulariy  with  your  committee 
members  between  meetings.  Let  your  chairperson 
know  about  any  new  developments.  Call  people  on 
the  telephone  even  if  you  have  nothing  important  to 
discuss.  They  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are 
keeping  in  contact  with  them. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO? 

You  selected  a  public  committee  to  help  meet  the 
objectives  of  your  public  consultation  program.  Did 
it  succeed?  If  not,  then  why  not'  Build  on-going 
evaluation  into  your  committee  work. 

You  should  seek  evaluation  from  four  sources: 

1.  You  and  your  colleagues 

Regularly  discuss  the  committee's  progress  with 
your  colleagues,  esf)ecially  those  involved  in  consul- 
tation activity.  Is  the  committee  undertaking  the  task 
set  out  for  it'  If  not,  is  it  because  you  have  not  ex- 
plained it  dearly?  Are  all  the  community's  interests 
represented  on  the  committee?  Are  the  committee's 
operating  rules  working  weU?  Does  your  organiza- 
tion need  to  provide  more  support  services?  Are 
there  regular  lines  of  communicatioa'' 

Once  the  comminee  is  dissolved,  identify  the 
lessons  you  and  your  colleagues  have  learned.  Can 
the  experience  and  good  relations  built  up  over  the 
course  of  the  comminee's  work  be  applied  to  other 
elements  of  your  consultation  program? 

2.  Members  of  the  committee 

Regularly  ask  for  comments  from  your  committee 
members.  You  can  make  evaluation  part  of  the  agen- 
da of  the  comminee's  meetings.  For  large  commit- 
tees, consider  distributing  comment  sheets  or  orga- 
nizing a  special  evaluation  session. 
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Ask  for  comments  on  such  questions  as: 

■  Do  participants  understand  the  committee's  ob- 
jectives? 

■  Do  they  agree  with  the  objectives? 

■  Do  they  believe  that  the  commiaee  membership 
is  a  fair  representation  of  the  cormnunitys  interests? 

■  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  support  services  sup- 
plied by  you  and  your  organizatioa' 

3.  Members  of  the  public 

Check  regularly  with  people  not  on  the  commit- 
tee throughout  the  course  of  your  consultation  pro- 
gram to  get  their  views  of  the  committee's  work.  Use 
both  formal  consultation  activities  and  informal  com- 
munication to  ask: 

■  Are  people  satisfied  that  the  conmiittee  fairly 
represents  the  cross-section  of  concerns  in  the 
community? 


■  Are  they  being  informed  well  enough  about  the 
comminee's  meetings  and  decisions' 

■  What  other  consultation  activities  should  you  or 
the  committee  be  undertaking' 

4.  Your  Public  Affairs  &  Communications  Branch 
Advisor 

If  you  are  ministry  staff,  review  the  comments 
and  advice  you  receive  from  conamittee  members 
and  the  public  with  your  Communications  Advisor. 
Consider  asking  your  advisor  to  sit  in  on  one  to  two 
committee  meetings  as  part  of  your  evaluation  strat- 
egy. 

Based  on  your  on-going  evaluation  from  these 
sources,  make  any  necessary  changes  to  your  public 
committee  or  consultation  program.  Take  advantage 
of  training  opportunities  to  improve  your  consulta- 
tion and  program  management  skills. 


PUBLIC  CONSULTATION 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  NIAGARA  RIUER  REMEDIAL  ACTION  PLAN 


THE  REMEDIAL  ACTION  PLAN  (RAP) 
PROCESS  AND  THE  PAC 

The  RAP  Process 

The  purpose  of  the  RAP  process  is  to  pnxiuce, 
through  consensus-building,  a  plan  that  when  imple- 
mented will  restore  and  protect  beneficial  uses  of 
the  Niagara  River  and  its  basin  (Ontario). 

The  RAP  will  build  on  past  and  ongoing  efforts 
and  will  be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Great  lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1987  and 
the  Canada-Ontario  Agreement  Respecting  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality. 

A  Canadian  federal-provincial  RAP  team  has  been 
created  to  coordinate  the  development  of  a  Remedi- 
al Action  Plan.  The  team  includes  representatives 
from  Environment  Canada,  Ontario  Ministry  of  Envi- 
ronment and  Energ>',  Ontario  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

The  Public  Advisory  Committee  (PAC) 

The  PAC  will  operate  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
RAP  Team,  representing  a  variety  of  views  on  key 
aspects  of  the  RAP  preparation  and  implementation. 
The  PAC  considers  all  views  presented  by  the  gener- 
al public  in  formulating  its  consensus. 

Objectives  of  the  PAC 

■  to  represent  the  range  of  community  interests  and 

concerns; 


■  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  the  views  and  posi- 
tions of  the  public  in  the  development  of  the  Niagara 
River  Remedial  Action  Plan; 

■  to  assist  the  RAP  Team  in  implementing  an  infor- 
mation program  for  the  general  public,  by  acting  as 
a  liaison  between  the  RAP  and  the  general  public; 
and, 

■  to  provide  a  basis  for  generating  community  sup- 
port for  implementation  of  the  final  plan. 

ROLES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

PAC:  Group  responsibilities 

The  role  of  the  PAC  is  to  advise  the  RAP  Team 
throughout  the  RAP  development  and  implementa- 
tion process.  The  PAC  is  committed  to: 

■  identify  a  priority  list  of  beneficial  water  uses  to 
be  restored; 

■  review  results  of  research; 

■  provide  input  to  and  review  descriptions  of  envi- 
ronmental conditions,  sources  and  proposed  reme- 
dial options,  and  the  draft  RAP  document  and  re- 
view Canada-New  York  joint  statements  of  goals  and 
environmental  conditions; 

■  identify  parties  responsible  for  implementation  of 
remedial  measures; 

■  assist  the  RAP  Team  in  designing  a  process  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  remedial  action  mea- 
sures; 
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■  review  and  provide  input  on  the  overaU  public 
involvement  program  for  both  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation phases; 

■  review  each  stage  of  the  Niagara  (New  York)  RAP 
for  consistency  with  goals  and  objectives  of  the  PAC; 
and, 

■  review  and  comment  on  ihe  scheduling  of  reme- 
dial measures. 

PAC  Individual  Member  Responsibilities 

It  is  the  responsibiUty  of  each  individual  appoint- 
ed to  the  PAC  to: 

■  prepare  for  and  attend  all  PAC  meetings  (about  5 
to  10  hours  per  month); 

■  represent  the  views,  interests  and  values  of  their 
respective  group(s).  This  means  communicating  all 
information  and  viewpoints  back  to  the  group(s)  to 
seek  support  and  positions  on  issues  discussed  at 
PAC  meetings  and  to  convey  the  group's  positions 
back  to  the  PAC; 

■  promote  community  awareness,  understanding 
and  suppxDrt  for  implementation  of  the  RAP;  and, 

■  attend  open  houses  and  public  meetings. 

In  addition,  PAC  representatives  will  attend  open 
houses  and  meetings  for  the  general  public  (2  to  3 
meetings  per  year)  as  necessary. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  PRESENTATION 

General 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  RAP  Team  to  have  a  wide 
range  of  community'  representation  on  the  PAC. 
Membership  on  the  PAC  includes  individuals  repre- 
senting the  general  public,  community  organiza- 
tions, local  government  agencies  and  having  a  direct 
effect  on,  or  being  directly  affected  by,  the  water 
quality  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  PAC  also  includes 
groups  and  individuals  having  an  interest  in  the  uses 
and  management  of  the  nver. 

Membership  Criteria 

The  Niagara  River  (Ontario)  PAC  is  comprised  of 
individuals  representing  a  balance  of  community  in- 


terests and  concerns.  The  RAP  Team  has  encouraged 
representatives  from  the  following  sectors  to  partici- 
pate: 

■  Academia 

■  Agriculture 

■  Community  Groups 

■  Conservation  Authorities 

■  Environmental  Groups 

■  Fishing 

■  Health 

■  Industry/Business 

■  Interested  Qtizens 

■  Municipal  Governments 

■  Niagara  Parks  Commission 

■  Power  Generation 

■  Tourism  &  Recreation 

PAC  members  represent  only  one  sector,  although 
they  may  represent  a  number  of  groups  within  that 
sector.  Members  must  advise  the  Chair  of  their  alter- 
nates. 

PAC  Organization 

The  Niagara  River  PAC  meetings  are  advertised 
locally  and  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  7:(X)  p.m  at  Niagara  Falls  City  Hall,  4310 
Queen  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

The  RAP  Coordinator  or  alternate  attends  all  PAC 
meetings. 

Agendas  and  supporting  reports  are  distributed  in 
advance  or  at  the  meeting  in  order  to  ensure  that  all 
members  of  the  PAC  are  kept  fully  informed 

The  PAC  appoints  sub-committees  to  address  spe- 
cific issues.  Members  of  the  sub-committees  need 
not  be  members  of  the  PAC. 

PAC  meetings  are  open  for  anyone  to  anend  as  an 
observer.  Adequate  notice  of  all  PAC  meetings  shall 
be  provided  to  the  PAC  members,  interested  parties 
arid  the  public 

The  subcomminee  meets  as  necessary.  People 
with  particular  interests,  skills  and/or  experience  are 
specifically  encouraged  to  anend. 
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Facilitator 

The  Niagara  River  PAC  has  employed  the  services 
of  a  Community  Liaison  Coordinator  (CLC).  Specific 
duties  of  the  CLC  include:  coordinating  all  PAC  activ- 
ities; researching  information  pertinent  to  the  RAP 
process;  collaborating  with  various  parties;  liaising 
with  the  public,  government  agencies  and  PAC;  and, 
anendance  at  all  PAC  meetings. 

Chair  and  X'ice-Chair 

A  Chair  presides  over  PAC  meetings.  The  Chair's 
objectives  are  to  discuss  all  issues  fairly  and  manage 
the  meeting  so  as  to  achieve  a  consensus  on  each  is- 
sue for  presentation  to  the  RAP  Team. 

The  criteria  for  selection  of  the  Chair  is  centred 
on  the  individual's  ability  to  oversee  and  direct  the 
workings  of  a  diverse  grouping  of  interests  in  meet- 
ing the  PAC's  objectives.  Appointment  of  the  Chair  is 
made  by  the  PAC  as  a  whole. 

The  Vice-Chair  conducts  the  meetings  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chair  and  assists  in  other  aspects  of  the 
PAC. 


For  more  information  on  the  Niagara  River  PAC, 
you  may  call  collect  at  903/374-8113. 

Mission  Statement 

The  mission  of  the  Niagara  River  RAP  is  to  re-es- 
tablish, protect  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
ecosystem  of  the  Niagara  River. 
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Case  Studies 


DELISTING  A  WASTE  STREAM 

Goal 

The  goal  of  the  public  consultation  program  was 
to  get  public  comments  from  a  region  on  the  delist- 
ing of  a  specific  waste  stream.  The  proponent  was  a 
chemical  producer  that  generated  a  waste  stream. 

Stakeholder  analysis 

Specific  stakeholders  were  identified  from  the  fol- 
lowing sectors  in  the  region.  These  stakeholders 
were: 

■  municipalities  and  townships 

■  community  environmental  groups 

■  community  ads'isory  councils 

■  health  groups 

■  business  associations 

■  ratepayers  associations. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  these  stakeholders 
were  compiled  into  a  comprehensive  mailing  list. 

Public  Information  Activities 
Media: 

The  proponent  used  the  following  media  outlets 
to  give  notice  of  the  plarmed  open  houses.  Four  no- 
tices were  placed  in  the  major  daily  newspaper  dur- 
ing the  week  before  the  event.  One  notice  was 
placed  in  each  of  the  three  local  weekly  papers  dur- 
ing the  week  before  the  event.  The  notice  was 
broadcast  three  times  each  day  by  the  local  radio 
station  during  the  week  before  the  event. 
Information  Packages: 

The  proponent  sent  an  information  package  to 
each  stakeholder  on  the  mailing  list.  The  package 
included  a  cover  letter  inviting  participation  and  ex- 
plaining  the   goals   of   the   consultation.    It   also 


contained  the  background  document  describing  the 
situation,  the  process  for  changing  the  regulation,  in- 
formation about  the  wastes  identified  in  the  applica- 
tion and  the  impact  of  delisting  on  the  proponent. 

The  proponent  added  fact  sheets  on  the  waste 
processing  procedure,  waste  characterization  infor- 
mation and  test  results.  Finally  the  package  con- 
tained a  response  sheet  which  listed  questions  about 
the  quality  of  the  information  package,  and  any  con- 
cerns about  the  proponent's  application.  The  re- 
sponse sheet  listed  the  proponent's  address  so  that 
stakeholders  could  send  their  responses. 

Dialogue  activities 
Public  presentations: 

Proponent  representatives  attended  local  environ- 
mental advisory  committees  to  explain  the  proposed 
review  of  the  waste  stream  and  to  respond  to  all 
questions  and  concerns. 
Open  houses: 

The  proponent  set  up  two  open  houses  at  a  civic 
centre.  One  was  held  Thursday  from  4  pm  to  9  pm. 
The  second  was  on  a  Friday  from  1  pm  to  5  pm. 

Summary  report 

The  proponent  prepared  a  summary  report  of  the 
public  consultation  program  which  included: 

■  a  copy  of  the  mailing  list 

■  copies  of  all  notices  used  during  the  public  infor- 
mation activities 

■  all  the  response  sheets  received 

■  a  summary  of  the  responses  provided  by  the 
proponent 

■  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  open  house 
participants 
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■  a  summary  of  the  concerns  and  responses  from 
the  open  houses 

■  minutes  of  meetings  attended  by  proponents  to 
present  the  application 

■  a  summary  of  outstanding  issues  and  concerns. 
This   report   was   submitted   to   the    Hazardous 

Waste  Advisory  Committee  for  review  and  approval. 
It  was  then  attached  to  the  proponent's  application, 
background  documentation  and  recommendations 
from  MOEE  staff.  This  package  was  presented  to  the 
Minister  for  a  final  decision. 

CONTROL  ORDER 

Introduction 

A  control  order  is  usually  used  to  rectify  pollution 
problems  that  are  complex  and  cannot  be  solved  by 
operational  changes  alone.  It  is  usually  designed  to 
deal  with  a  broad  range  of  environmental  problems, 
such  as  the  discharge  of  toxic  chemicals,  and  is  in- 
tended  to  address  all  'media'  (such  as  air,  surface 
water  and  ground  water).  In  developing  a  control 
order  for  a  major  industry,  there  is  frequently  a  two- 
stage  public  consultation  process,  with  an  open 
house  and  a  public  meeting. 

Consider  a  small  town  in  northern  Ontario,  where 
the  main  industry  is  a  pulp  mill.  The  Ministry  of  En- 
vironment and  Energy  is  concerned  about  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  the  mill,  and  decides  to  issue  a 
control  order.  In  developing  the  control  order,  three 
major  parties  will  be  involved:  Ministry  regional 
staff,  the  pulp  and  paper  company  and  the  public. 

Provincial  Officer's  Report 
Discussions  with  the  company: 

As  a  statutory  requirement.  Ministry  staff  prepare 
a  Provincial  Officer's  Report.  The  report  documents 
and  provides  an  analysis  of  environmental  problems 
that  need  to  be  addressed.  Using  the  report.  Ministry 
staff  begin  discussing  alternative  solutions  with  the 
company,  and  the  timing  for  their  implementation.  If 
additional  studies  are  required  to  identify  the  cause 


of  a  problem,  these  studies  may  become  a  require- 
ment of  the  control  order 
Providing  information  to  the  public: 

The  Provincial  Officer's  Report  is  made  available 
to  the  public  and  is  sent  to  the  municipality 
Discussion    with    other    interested    groups    and 
individuals: 

While  dealing  with  the  company.  Ministry  staff 
also  seek  out  other  interested  groups,  such  as  the  lo- 
cal municipabty,  other  provincial  government  agen- 
cies and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  At  this  point, 
there  is  no  direct  contact  between  the  company  and 
these  groups  Miriistry  staff  may  raise  community 
concerns  with  the  company. 

Advertising  the  Open  House  and  Public  Meeting 

The  open  house  and  public  meeting  are  adver- 
tised together.  The  pubhc  meeting  is  usually  held 
within  a  week  of  the  open  house,  and  at  the  same 
location.  The  open  house  is  held  twice  in  the  same 
day  (afternoon  and  evening)  The  Ministry  places 
English  and  French-language  advertisements  in  local 
and  area  newspapers,  and  contacts  radio  stations. 

Making  information  available 

In  advance  of  or  at  the  open  house,  the  Ministry 
provides  information  packages  to  the  media,  munic- 
ipalities and  other  interested  parties.  The  packages 
are  also  available  at  central  locations  such  as  public 
libraries,  and  include  a  draft  control  order  developed 
on  the  basis  of  discussions  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  company.  Detailed  background  documents  are 
also  available. 

The  Open  House:  providing  information 

The  open  house  is  joint  venture  between  the  Min- 
istry and  the  company.  At  the  open  house,  people 
are  provided  with  the  information  that  has  been 
gathered  concerning  the  environmental  problems, 
the  remedial  measures  planned  and  the  anticipated 
environmental  benefits.  Drawings  and  aerul  pho- 
tographs are  displayed  showing  the  locauon  of  the 
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existing  industrial  complex,  proposed  facilities  and 
other  technical  features. 

Formal  presentations  are  not  usually  made  at  the 
open  house  Instead,  the  activity  emphasizes  one- 
on-one  discussion.  Ministry  staff  will  attend  the  open 
house,  and  talk  to  the  draft  control  order  as  a  first 
cut  at  addressing  the  problems.  The  draft  order  rep- 
resents a  possible  set  of  solutions,  but  may  still  be 
changed  based  on  additional  public  consultation. 

The  Public  Meeting:  understanding  concerns 

The  Ministrv'  holds  a  public  meeting  to  hear  peo- 
ple's comments  and  concerns  about  the  draft  control 
order.  The  meeting  is  often  chaired  by  a  local  person 
who  is  respected  in  the  communit>',  and  is  known  to 
be  independent  of  the  major  interests  represented  at 
the  meeting.  (Prior  to  the  meeting,  Ministry  staff  will 
brief  the  chairperson  on  the  issues.)  The  chairperson 
must  ensure  procedural  fairness  at  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  begins  with  a  statement  by  the  Min- 
istry's regional  director  The  statement  is  followed  by 
a  more  detailed  presentation  by  Ministry  staff  on  the 
nature  of  the  problems  and  the  alternative  solutions. 
On  behalf  of  the  company,  consultants  discuss  the 
specifics  of  the  solutions  proposed  in  the  draft  con- 
trol order.  After  these  presentations  the  floor  will  be 
open  for  questions  and  for  people  to  provide  sug- 
gestions. 

Follow-up 

People  usually  have  15  working  days  following 
the  public  meeting  to  submit  written  comments.  The 
draft  order  is  revised  on  the  basis  of  these  com- 
ments. At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  director  issues  a 
Notice  of  Intention  to  serve  the  order,  after  which 
the  company  has,  by  statue,  15  days  to  object.  When 
the  control  order  is  served,  a  news  release  is  issued. 
The  news  release  addresses  any  changes  in  the  con- 
trol order  made  as  a  result  of  public  consultations. 
Copies  of  the  control  order  and  news  release  are 
sent  to  everyone  who  submitted  written  comments. 


GLOBAL  WARMING:    MGEE'S 
WORKSHOP  AND  SEMINAR, 
SEPTEMBER  1992 

Introduction 

As  part  of  phase  1  of  the  Global  Warming  Action 
Plan,  several  ministries  (Environment  and  Energy, 
Agriculture  and  Food,  Housing,  Natural  Resources 
and  Transportation)  individually  consulted  their  re- 
spective stakeholder  groups  on  global  wanning  ac- 
tions within  their  mandates. 

MOEE's  public  consultation  process 
Objectives: 

The  objectives  of  this  process  included: 

■  informing  stakeholders  of  the  complexity  of  the 
global  warming  issue,  initiatives  underway  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  and  the  Ministry's  role 

■  developing  Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy 
related  actions  within  the  Ministry's  mandate  that 
contribute  to  reducing  emissions  of  greenhouse  gas- 
es for  phase  1  of  the  Global  Warming  Action  Plan 

■  getting  information  on  Ministry  of  Environment 
and  Energy's  position  as  an  environmental  watchdog 
and  advocacy  group. 

Decisions  at  stake: 

■MOEE  wanted  input  from  participants  on: 

■  current  government  action  (initiatives  underway) 

■  future/potential  action  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions. 

If  time  and  participant  interest  allowed,  they  also 
wanted  input  on  cost  estimates,  possible  impacts 
and  priorities. 
Stakeholder  analysis: 

The  stakeholder  groups  identified  for  this  public 
consultation  program  included: 

■  industry  (eg,  Stelco) 

■  business  associations  (eg,  Canadian  Manufactur- 
ers' Association) 

■  environmental  groups  (eg,  Pollution  Probe) 

■  utilities  (eg,  Ontario  Hydro) 

■  transportation  (eg,  Toronto  Transit  Commission) 
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■  Ontario     government     (eg,     other     ministries 
involved  in  the  Global  Warming  Action  Plan). 
Consultation  activities: 

The  first  activity  was  the  preparation  of  a  plain 
language  discussion  paper  for  Global  Warming.  This 
paper  was  sent  to  the  identified  stakeholders  who 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  public  seminar.  The 
discussion  p)aper  provided  information  on: 

■  scie;itific  hackground  on  the  issue 

■  international,  national  and  provincial  activities 
underway  to  address  the  issue 

■  an  estimate  of  the  sources  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissions 

■  actions  being  considered  to  reduce  emissions. 
The  Global  Warming  Discussion  Paper  also  had 

three  questions  for  participants  to  consider  when 
preparing  for  the  public  seminar: 

■  What  obstacles  and  constraints  will  impede  the 
implementation  of  your  proposed  actions  and  mea- 
sures? 

■  What  activities  will  help  overcome  these  obsta- 
cles and  constraints  to  ensure  that  you  proposed  ac- 
tions and  measures  are  effective? 

■  What  are  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  MOEE, 
other  ministries,  industry,  consumers  and  other 
stakeholders  in  the  implementation  of  your  pro- 
posed actions,  measures  and  activities? 

The  second  activity  was  a  one  and  a  half  day 
public  seminar  for  the  invited  participants.  The  sem- 
inar agenda  was  a  combination  of  presentations, 
panel  discussions,  small  group  brainstorming  work- 
shops and  plenary  sessions. 

The  final  activity  was  the  distribution  of  the  sum- 
mary report  of  the  seminar  to  the  participants. 
Roles  and  responsibilities: 

In  this  public  consultation  process.  Ministry  of 
Environment  and  Energy  staff 

■  coordinated  the  planning  of  the  events 

■  drafted  the  discussion  paper 

■  chaired  the  seminar 

■  made  presentations 


■  acted  as  technical  experts 

■  participated  in  the  workshops 
Consultants  were  used  tO: 

■  assist  in  the  planning  of  the  event 

■  rewrite  the  discussion  paper  in  plain  language 

■  register  participants 

■  facilitate  the  panel  discussion,  workshops  and 
plenary  sessions 

■  record  the  results 

■  write  the  summary'  report. 

COLLINGWOOD  HARBOUR  REMEDIAL 
ACTION  PLAN 

Introduction 

Collingwood  Harbour  was  identified  as  a  Great 
Lakes  Area  of  Concern  and  used  as  a  test  case  for  re- 
medial action  planning  before  the  official  Remedial 
Action  Plan  (RAP)  process  was  started  in  1987.  The 
official  kick-off  for  the  RAP  pubhc  involvement  pro- 
gram was  a  Hartx)ur  Day  Open  House  held  in  Sep- 
tember of  1988. 

A  key  component  of  the  RAP  process  is  a  high 
level  of  public  involvement.  Most  RAPs  have  a  Pub- 
lic Advisory  Comminee  (PAC)  as  part  of  their  public 
involvement  program.  The  Collingwood  Harbour 
PAC  was  established  in  November  of  1988. 

Membership  in  the  PAC 

Potential  members  were  identified  before  the  offi- 
cial kick-off  The  objective  was,  wherever  possible, 
to  get  a  single  representative  for  each  viewpoint.  For 
example,  industrial  groups  have  representation 
equal  to  environmental  groups.  The  PAC  has  25 
members;  80%  of  whom  have  been  with  the  PAC 
since  the  first  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1988.  Many 
members  have  authorit>'  to  make  decisions  on  behalf 
of  the  groups  they  represent. 

PAC  actiiAties 

The  PAC's  meeting  schedule  has  been  driven  by 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  RAP  process  It 
met  approximately  every  six  weeks  in  the  beginning 
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when  many  decisions  fundamental  to  the  developv- 
ment  of  the  RAP  were  required.  Now,  m  1993,  the 
PAC  meets  every  quarter  to  review  the  progress  of 
RAP  implementation  and  results  of  its  six  active  sub- 
committees. 

The  outreach  activities  of  the  PAC  have  included: 

■  holding  public  meetings  and  open  houses  to 
keep  the  communit>'  informed  of  new  developments 
in  RAP  process 

■  a  regular  newsletter  (3  times  per  year)  sent  to 
every  household  in  the  community 

■  annual  presentations  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary- students 

■  biarmual  Harbour  Day  celebrations 

■  maintaining  a  close  relationship  with  the  local 
media  (eg,  newspapers,  radio  and  TVO  to  ensure 
good  coverage  of  meetings  and  other  events. 

Accomplishments 

The  RAP  process  requires  a  stage  1  document 
which  defines  the  beneficial  uses  that  the  PAC  envi- 
sions for  the  Area  of  Concern  and  identifies  the 
problems  in  the  current  situation  which  prevent  us- 
ing the  area  as  envisioned.  Stage  2  requires  the 


development  of  the  selection  of  remedial  and  regu- 
latory measures  to  restore  the  environmental  quality 
for  the  Area  of  Concern.  The  Collingwood  Harbour 
RAP  was  the  first  Canadian  RAP  to  complete  the 
stage  2  document. 

This  significant  accomplishment  is  attributed  to: 

■  the  open  and  honest  public  consultation  process 
that  was  established  at  the  begirming  of  the  project 

■  the  dear  focus  and  dedication  of  the  PAC  mem- 
bers on  achieving  their  vision  for  the  Collingwood 
Harbour 

■  a  comminee  chair  who  has  helped  the  PAC  with- 
in its  mandate 

■  the  use  of  consensus  as  a  standard  for  decision- 
making (since  start-up,  only  one  decision  required  a 
vote) 

■  strong  support  of  municipal  council 

■  clear  understanding  -by  the  community  of  the 
benefits  of  environmental  rehabilitation  for  growth 
and  development 

■  the  high  level  of  trust  that  has  developed  over  the 
five  year  history  of  the  RAP. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  selected  bibliography  has  been  prepared  fol- 
lov^ing  an  extensive  review  of  the  research  to  assist 
Ministry  of  Environment  and  Energy  staff  and  others 
engaged  in  public  consultation.  It  was  developed  as 
a  component  of  the  original  Public  Consultation:  A 
Resource  Kit.  Theoretical  and  academic  materials 
have  largely  been  excluded  in  favour  of  practical  re- 
sources. 

The  bibliography  is  divided  into  two  main  sec- 
tions: 

Relevant  Readings:  These  readings  are  divided 
into  three  categories:  General  issues,  Consultation 
Techniques  and  Communication. 

Additional  Materials:  Most  of  these  readings 
can  be  found  in  the  Metro  Toronto  Public  library  or 
the  library'  of  the  Canadian  Environmental  Law  Asso- 
ciation in  Toronto.  Materials  are  divided  into  three 
categories:  General  and  Miscellaneous,  Case  Studies 
and  Examples,  and  Bibliographies. 

RELEUANT  READINGS 

General 

ARNSTEIN,  SHERRY  R.  "A  Ladder  of  Citizen  Par- 
ticipation," Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners. July  1969:  216-224.  Compares  and  contrasts  ap- 
proaches to  citizen  participation,  from  paternalism  to 
citizen  power 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  CANADA  Community 
Action  Pack,  September  1991.  This  comprehensive 
research  kit  concentrates  on  process  and  tools,  so  it 
is  useful  in  the  areas  of  environment,  recreation, 
crime  prevention,  housing,  community  planning  and 
health.  It  provides  communities  the  guidance  and 


confidence  they  need  to  tackle  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  turn  plans  into  action.  (416/778-8727) 

HOLTZ,  SUSAN.  "Perspectives  on  Federal  and  Na- 
tional Consultations,"  a  paper  presented  to  the  On- 
tario Environment  Network  workshop  on  Public 
Consultation,  June  1988,  Scarborough  College, 
Toronto. 

Consultation  Techniques 

BRITISH  COLUMBL\.  MINISTRY  OF  FORESTS. 
Public  Involvement  Handbook.  Victoria:  Ministry  of 
Forests,  Information  Services  Branch,  1981.  134 
pages,  overview  of  public  involvement,  procedures, 
a  fictional  example  and  public  involvement  meth- 
ods. Distinguishes  between  public  information 
methods,  consultation  methods  and  extended  in- 
volvement methods.  Kit  includes  blank  forms  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  a  public  involvement  pro- 
gram. 

CONNOR,  DESMOND  M.  M.  Citizens  Participate-. 
An  Action  Guide  for  Public  Issues  Oakville:  Devel- 
opment Press,  1974,  64  pages.  Given  parallel  advice 
to  a  government  agency  implementing  participation 
(left  pages)  and  the  citizen  organization  taking  part 
(right  pages).  (604/658-1323) 

CONNOR,  DESMOND  M.  Constructive  Citizen 
Participation:  A  Resource  Book,  Victoria,  B.C.:  De- 
velopment Press,  1988.  A  thick  binder  with  material 
from  back  issues  of  Connors  newsletter  Constructive 
Citizen  Participation.  Sections  on  operational  tech- 
niques, management  considerations,  social  impact 
assessment  and  case  studies.  Annotated  bibliogra- 
phy. 

Constructive  Citizen  Participation.  Quarterly 
newsletter,  edited  by  Desmond  Coimor.  Includes  ar- 
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ticles  on  specific  participation  exercises  (e.g.,  Project 
Managers  in  Crisis,  Arriving  at  Yes-A  Case  Note  on 
MISA)  and  short  reviews  of  new  literature 

CREIGHTON,  JAMES  "A  Comparison  of  Success- 
ful and  Unsuccessful  Public  Involvement:  A  Practi- 
tioners Viewpoint."  Excerpt  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  Risk  Analysis,  October  1988. 

CREIGHTON,  JAMES  et  al  (éd.)  Public  Inmlve- 
ment  Techniques:  A  Reader  of  Ten  Years  Experience 
at  the  Institute  for  Water  Resources  Institute  for  Wa- 
ter Resources,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  May 

1983,  494  pages.  Articles  on  a  variety  of  topics,  in- 
cluding principles  for  structuring  public  involvement 
programs,  public  meetings,  other  public  involve- 
ment techniques  and  methods  and  evaluation  of 
public  involvement  programs. 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE.  Public  Participa- 
tion: A  Manual  for  EEI  Member  Companies.  EEL, 

1984.  173  pages.  Discusses  case  studies  and  tech- 
niques, including  single  and  multiple  issue  advisory 
groups  and  modified  nominal  group  process. 

HOWELL,  ROBERT  et  al.  Designing  a  Citizen  In- 
volvement program:  A  Guidebook  for  Involving  Citi- 
zens in  the  Resolution  of  Environmental  Issues.  Cor- 
vallis,  Oregon:  Western  Rural  Development  Center, 
1987.  178  pages.  Strong  commitment  to  consulting 
with  the  public  The  model  of  a  citizen  involvement 
program  is  entailed  and  specific  Includes  an  exam- 
ple of  a  Citizen  Involvement  Program  Agreement 
outlining  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  major 
participants  in  a  public  participation  program  (pp 
132-134);  also,  an  appendix  describing  involvement 
techniques  and  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
(pp.  155-176). 

LN'STTTUTE  FOR  PARTICIPATORY  PLAN'NING. 
Public  Participation  Handbook  for  Public  Officials 
and  Other  Professionals  Serving  the  Public  Fourth 
edition.  Laramie:  IPP,  1981.  A  binder,  with  sections 
on  citizen  participation  principles,  desigrung  a  par- 
ticipation program,  38  techniques  and  admirustration 
of  a  participation  program. 


MAYNES,  CLIFFORD  and  the  ONTARIO  ENVI- 
RONMENT NETWORK  Public  Consultation:  A  Citi- 
zen Handbook  Toronto:  Ontario  Environment  Net- 
work, 1989  36  pages  What  citizens  and  public  in- 
terest groups  want  in  a  public  consultation  process. 
When  to  opt  out.  Tips  for  effectiveness.  Provides  a 
citizens  perspective  on  the  topic 

MAYNTS,  CLIFFORD  Public  Safety  Through  Pub- 
lic Participation:  Monitoring  committees  for  Canadi- 
an Nuclear  Facilities  Oshawa  Durham  Nuclear 
Awareness,  1988.  27  pages  Recommendations  for 
establishing  a  momtoruig  conmiinee,  some  of  which 
could  be  applied  to  any  environmentally-sensitive 
facility. 

MAG  ARA  INSTITUTE  Public  Participation 
Handbook  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ontario;  Niagara 
Institute,  n  d.  30  pages.  For  "participation  managers". 
A  stakeholder  management  approach  emphasizmg 
personal  communication  and  understanding  rather 
than  political  conflict.  Includes  a  list  of  principles 
and  protocol  of  meaningful  consultation  on  environ- 
ment-economy issues.  This  handbook  consists  most- 
ly of  generalizations  rather  than  practical  advice 

NORTHERN  ALBERTA  DEVELOPMENT  COUN- 
CIL. Community  Impact  Assessment  Handbook. 
Northern  Alberta  Development  Council,  1982.  54 
pages  Designed  to  assist  citizens  in  conducting  or 
supervising  their  own  communit\'  impact  assess- 
ment. Includes  chapters  on  scoping  the  study  and 
hiring  consultants  ("Consultants-Magicians  or  Shys- 
ters?"). 

ONTARIO.  MINISTRY  OF  THE  EN'\TRON'MENT 
Public  Consultation:  A  Resource  Kit  Toronto  En\i- 
ronment  Ontario,  1989.  Kit  contains  information 
found  in  the  first  edition  as  booklets  and  the  Guide 
as  well  as  new  information  on  theoretical  context  for 
public  consultation. 

PRAXIS  Manual  on  Public  Involvement  in  Emi- 
ronmental  Assessment:  Planning  and  Implementing 
Public  Involvement  Programs  Produced  for  the  Fed- 
eral   Environmental    Assessment    Review    Office. 
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Calgary:  Praxis,  1989.  How-to.  Parts  are  very  useful. 
Includes  Volume  I,  Managing  ImpLcations  for  Deci- 
sion makers,  33  pages;  Volume  2,  Developing  a  Pub- 
lic Involvement  Plan,  with  1 1  Canadian  case  studies, 
95  pages;  and  Volume  3,  Dictionary  of  Public  In- 
volvement Techniques,  119  pages.  Volume  3  is  most 
likely  to  be  useful. 

SADLER,  BARRY,  ed  Involvement  and  Environ- 
ment. Vol.2,  Working  Papers  and  Case  Studies.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Public  Par- 
ticipation. October  4-7,  1977.  Environment  Council 
of  Alberta.  413  pages.  Thirty-nine  papers  on  various 
operational  aspects  of  public  participants.  Contribu- 
tor afTiliatioiis  are  not  identified,  but  some  citizen 
participants  appear  to  be  included  along  with  con- 
sultants, government  officials,  and  business  repre- 
sentatives. Mostly  Canadian  content. 

SADLER,  BARRY,  ed.  Public  Participation  in  Envi- 
ronmental Decision  Making:  Strategies  for  Change. 
Proceedings  of  a  National  Workshop.  Edmonton:  En- 
vironment Council  of  Alberta,  1979.  189  pages.  Prac- 
tical orientation.  Plentiful  discussion  of  the  design 
and  implementation  of  public  participation  pro- 
grams, including  critical  commentaries  by  citizen 
participants  in  participation  programs.  Mostly  Cana- 
dian content. 

SPENCER,  LAURA.  Winning  Through  Participa- 
tion: Meeting  the  Challenge  of  Corporate  Change 
with  the  Technology  of  Participation.  Dubuque, 
Iowa:  Kendal/Hunt,  1989,  183  pages.  A  detailed  pre- 
sentation of  the  group  facilitation  methods  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Cultural  Affairs  and  their  applications. 

UNITED  STATES.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTEC- 
TION AGENCY.  Region  II  Guide  to  Public  Participa- 
tion in  Wastewater  Facilities  Planning  Design  and 
Construction.  1980.  43  pages  plus  appendices.  Step- 
by-step  development  of  a  public  participation  work 
plan  and  checklist  for  fact  sheet.  Also,  a  section  on 
how  to  write  a  public  notice  that  reproduces  a  num- 
ber of  public  notices,  describing  the  good  feature 


and  the  areas  needing  improvement  for  each. 

VAN  HEES,  VIOLET  et  al.  "PubUc  ParUcipation  in 
Energy  Decision-Making:  A  Rationale  and  a  Propos- 
al." Brief  to  the  federal  governments  Energy  Options 
review,  presented  by  the  Energy  Caucus  of  the 
Canadian  Environmental  Network,  1987.  l6  pages. 
Includes  a  section  on  implementing  the  principles  of 
public  consultation  (fairness,  openness,  mutual  re- 
spect, consideration  of  cultural  differences,  flexibility 
and  commitment).  Also,  model  for  participation  in 
project  planning  and  assessment  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  national  energy  policy. 

Communication 

CHESS,  CARON.  Improving  Dialogue  With  Com- 
munities: A  Short  Guide  for  Government  Risk  Com- 
munication. New  Jersey:  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  Division  of  Science  and  Research, 
1988.  30  pages.  Short  and  to  the  point.  Designed  to 
help  scientists  and  policy-makers  understand  how 
communities  see  risk,  with  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
opeimess  about  hazards.  This  is  a  shortened  version 
of  Improving  Dialogue  with  Communities:  A  Risk 
Communication  Manual  for  Government,  1988,  83 
pages,  also  recommended.  (908/932-8795) 

FELKER,  DANIEL  B.  et  al.  Guidelines  for  Docu- 
ment Designers.  Produced  by  the  Document  Design 
Project.  Washington:  American  Institutes  for  Re- 
search, 1981.  117  pages.  Includes  sections  on  orga- 
nizing text,  writing  sentences,  typographic  principles 
and  graphic  principles  to  make  the  documents  you 
write  easier  to  read  and  understand. 

HANCE,  B.J.,  C.  CHESS,  P.M.  SANDMAN,  Industry 
Risk  Communication  Manual:  Improving  Dialogue 
with  Communities.  This  book  provides  easy-to-fol- 
low guidelines,  checklists,  and  examples  to  help 
deal  with  the  public  regarding  how  a  company's 
business  relates  to  environmental  risk  issues.  This 
book  focuses  on  the  'hows'  rather  than  the  'whys' 
involved  with  the  risk  communication.  144  pages. 
(407/994-0555) 
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ADDITIONAL  MATERIALS 

The  following  materials  can  be  found  in  the 
Metro  Toronto  Library,  Qty  Hall  Branch  (MLCH),  the 
Metro  Toronto  Library,  Main  Branch  (MLMB),  or  the 
library  of  the  Canadian  Environmental  Law  Associa- 
tion (ŒLA). 

General 

CANADL\N  INSTITUTE.  Planning  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Assessment  Proœss.  Making  the  Most  of  It 
October  1988.  Conference  proceedings.  A  section  on 
the  municip)al  resfxjnsibility  for  pre-subinission  con- 
sultation for  Ontario  Environmental  Assessment 
hearings.  (CELA) 

DALE,  DUANE.  How  to  Make  Citizen  Involvement 
Work  Strategies  for  Developing  Clout  Amherst;  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Qtizen  Involvement  Train- 
ing Project,  1978.  92  pages.  Form  the  citizens  point- 
of-view.  Includes  exercises,  workshops,  forms  of  cit- 
izen participation  (68  different  mechanisms)  and  80 
ways  to  enhance  your  groups  clout.  (MLCH) 

ENGLEHART,  KENNETH  G.  and  MICHAELJ.  TRE- 
BILCOCK.  Public  Participation  in  the  Regulatory 
Process:  The  Issue  of  Funding.  Working  Paper  No. 
17.  Ottawa:  Economic  council  of  Canada,  1981.  215 
pages.  Includes  arguments  for  and  against  providing 
government  support  to  public  interest  groups,  evi- 
dence of  under-representation  of  public  interest  per- 
spectives, case  studies  and  analysis  of  various  fund- 
ing mechanisms,  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
(CELA) 

FISHER,  ROGER  and  SCOTT  BROWN.  Getting  To- 
gether: Building  a  Relationship  That  Gets  to  YES. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1988.  2l6  pages  On  the 
principles  and  attitudes  necessary  to  achieve  suc- 
cessful negotiation  among  opposing  interests. 
(MLMB) 

GIVSON,  ROBERT  and  BETH  SAVAN  Environ- 
ment Assessment  in  Ontario  loton[.o:  Canadian  Envi- 
rorunental  Law  Research  Foundation,  1986.  422 
pages  A  major  study  with  much  to  say  about  public 


consultation  and  participation,  especially  on  the  top- 
ic of  scoping,  ■which  includes  boundar>'-setting  and 
focusing.  (CELA) 

MARSHALL,  PATRICL^,  ed  Citizen  Participation 
Certification  for  Community  Development:  A  Reader 
on  the  Citizen  Participation  Process  Washington: 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  1977.  204  pages.  Articles  on  participation 
practices  in  U.S.  housing  and  redevelopment  initia- 
tives. Most  of  the  book  addresses  techniques  and 
processes  (MLCH) 

ONTARIO.  MINISTRY  OF  CULTURE  AND  RECRE- 
ATION, MULTICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH.  Analysis  and  Design  of  Public  Participa- 
tion Program  Evaluation  in  Ontario.  1976.  30  pages 
Not  a  checklist  for  the  evaluation  of  public  participa- 
tion programs.  Instead,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  stimulate  a  thought  process  amongst  plarmers. 
(MLCH) 

PARENTEAU,  REN.  Public  Participation  in  Envi- 
ronmental Decision-Making.  Canada,  Federal  Envi- 
ronmental Assessment  Review  Office,  1988.  71  pages 
English  text;  71  pages  French  text.  Study  of  42  pro- 
jects, with  an  emphasis  on  public  hearing  Includes 
models  and  assessments,  three  public  environmental 
consultation  procedures,  public  consultations,  evalu- 
ation and  outlook,  decentralization,  participation 
and  joint  action,  bibliography.  Focus  on  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  the  federal  government.  (CELA) 

TORREY,  WA^'N'E  R  and  FLORENCE  W  WILLS 
Selecting  Effective  Citizen  Participation  Techniques. 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  1977  33  pages.  Proposes  a  three- 
stage  process:  choose  the  techniques  functionally 
suited  to  the  phase  of  decision-making,  eliminated 
those  which  exceed  the  available  budget,  and  select 
the  one{s)  most  appropriate  to  the  commumty.  Ap- 
plied to  37  techniques  in  a  matrix.  (MLCH  micro- 
fiche) 
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Case  Studies  and  Examples 

CANADA.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT and  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE. Environmental  Contaminant  Board  of  Review 
Report  on  Outside  Review  arid  Public  Participation. 
The  Second  Report  of  the  PCB  Board  of  Review.  July 
1980.  351  pages.  Includes  an  overview  of  mecha- 
nisms for  public  consultation,  public  funding  etc.  for 
board  of  review  process.  (ŒLA) 

HARVTi',  CATm',  et  al.  Fraser  River  Estuary 
Study-Phase  U:  Results  of  Public  Involvement  1982. 
76  pages.  How  they  did  it.  (MICH) 

MASON,  R.J.  An  Assessment  of  the  Pollution  From 
Land  Use  Activities  Reference  Group  Public  Consulta- 
tion Program.  Toronto:  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies,  1980.  103  pages.  A  study  of  the  public  par- 
ticipation experiences  of  the  Pollution  Form  Land  Us 
e  Activit>'  Reference  Group  (PLUARG),  with  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations.  (MLCH) 

ONTARIO  HYDRO.  Public  Participation  in  Route 
and  Site  Planning.  Route  and  Site  Selection  Division, 
October,  1980.  26  pages.  History  to  1980,  the  role  of 
the  public,  methods  of  participation  and  means  of 
evaluating  effectiveness.  "[Pjrepared  for  use  by 
provincial  non-governmental  organizations."  (CELA) 

ONTARIO  MINISTRY  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT. 
Discussion  Paper  on  the  Establishment  of  an  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Environmental  Standards  and  the 
Development  of  Environmental  Standards  and 
Guidelines  August,  1988.  11  pages  English,  11  pages 
French.  Proposal  for  a  mechanism  of  public  consul- 
tation. (CELA) 

ONTARIO  WASTE  MANAGEMENT  CORPORA- 
TION. Phase  II  Public  Consultation  Report.  Volumes 
1,  2,  3,  4a  and  4b.  Toronto:  OWMC,  1983.  Material  is- 
sued to  public,  print  media  coverage  and  the  public 
consultation  program,  with  summaries  or  transcripts 
of  all  meetings  with  public  and  interest  group  repre- 
sentatives. Brief  analysis  of  results,  including  needed 
improvements  to  consultation  process.  (MLMB) 


PLESUK,  BRL\N,  ed.  The  Only  Game  in  Town: 
Public  Involvement  in  Cold  Lake.  Alberta  Environ- 
ment, 1981.  114  pages.  Observations  by  participants 
on  the  issues  and  the  process  of  a  public  environ- 
mental hearing  in  Cold  Lake,  Alberta.  (MLCH) 

SALTER,  LIORA  and  WILLIAM  LEISS.  Consulta- 
tion in  the  Assessment  and  Registration  of  Pesticides-. 
Final  Report  and  Recommendation.  March,  1984.  45 
pages  plus  background  documents.  Proposals  for 
consultation,  including  public  access  to  information 
and  establishment  of  a  Pest  Management  Advisory 
Board  and  consultative  committees.  Also  discusses 
the  need  for  consultation  and  the  views  of  those 
consulted,  including  government,  the  public,  private 
sector  and  scientists.  (CELA) 

SHORE,  WILLIAM  B.  Listening  to  the  Metropolis: 
An  Evaluation  of  the  New  York  Regions  CHOICES 
FOR  76  Mass  Media  Town  Meetings  and  Handbook 
on  Public  Participation  in  Regional  Planning.  Re- 
gional Plan  Association,  1974.  96  pages.  The  use  of 
television  and  voting  to  get  public  input  on  six  gut 
issues:  housing,  transportation,  poverty,  environ- 
ment, cities  and  suburbs  and  government.  Promo- 
tional advertisements  reproduced.  Methods  of  partic- 
ipation include  hosting  "20th  Ontury  Town  Meet- 
ings" in  private  homes  during  the  TV  programs. 
(MLCH) 

SITING  PROCESS  TASK  FORCE.  Opting  for  Co-op- 
eration. Report  of  the  Siting  Process  Task  Force  on 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Disposal.  Ottawa:  En- 
ergy Mines  and  Resources,  1989.  182  pages.  Chap- 
ters on  a  co-operative  siting  process,  including  com- 
munity information  and  consultation.  (CELA) 

SOLID  WASTE  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 
PLAN.  Development  of  the  Public  Particpation  Pro- 
gram. Discussion  paper  51.  Toronto:  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Department  of  Works  Refuse  Disposal  Divi- 
sion, 1989.  88  pages.  How  SWEAP  developed  its 
public  participation  program,  including  the  pro- 
posed program,  public  consultation  on  the  proposal 
and  the  final  program  design.  See  also,  follow-up 
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report  5.2  on  the  implementation  of  the  program,  to 
be  published  in  1990.  (MLCH) 

Bibliographies 

FRANKENA,  FREDERICK  and  JOANN  KEOLIN 
FRANKENA  Citizen  Participation  in  Water  Resource 
Decision-Making:  A  Bibliography:  Monticello,  Illi- 
nois: Vance  Bibliographies,  1987.  27  pages  Available 
from  Vance  Bibliographies,  Box  226,  Monticello,  Illi- 
nois 61856  USA. 

FRANKENA,  FREDERICK  and  JOANN  KEOLIN 
FRANKENA.  Citizen  Participation  in  Toxic  and  Haz- 
ardous Substance/Waste  Reduction  Decision-Mak- 
ing: A  Bibliography.  Monticello,  Illinois:  Vance  Bibli- 
ographies, 1987.  11  pages.  Available  from  Vance  Bib- 
liographies 

FRANKEA,  FREDERICK  and  JOANN  KEOLIN 
FRANKENA.  Citizen  participation  in  Environmental 
Decision-Making:  A  Bibliography.  Monticello,  Illi- 
nois: Vance  Bibliographies,  1987.  29  pages.  Available 
from  Vance  Bibliographies 

LEE,  BRENT)A  Public  Involvement  and  Social  Im- 
pact Assessment:  A  Critical  Review  of  the  Literature. 
Toronto:  University  of  Toronto,  Institute  for  Environ- 
mental Studies,  March  1984.  172  pages.  Includes  a 
section  on  public  involvement  techniques.  Generally 
promotes  a  planning  or  process  approach  to  Social 
Impact  Assessment,  which  stresses  the  processes  of 
community  education  and  mvolvement,  of  plarming 
and  negotiation.  As  opposed  to  a  social  science  or 


product  approach,  which  stresses  investigation  of 
communities  by  outside  professionals  Available 
from  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 

SEWELL,  W.R.  DERRICK  Where  ts  Public  Partici- 
pation Going?  An  Annotated  Bibliography  Focusing 
on  Canadian  Experience.  Prepared  for  the  Canadian 
National  Workshop  on  Public  Participation,  Banff, 
Alberta,  1979.  146  pages.  Extensive,  but  older  infor- 
mation. Chapters  on  techmques,  interest  groups, 
case  studies,  evaluative  frameworks,  bibliographies. 
Author  index  Annotations  describe  subject  matter 
and  approach.  (MLMB) 

ZAKUS,  DAVID  L.  and  JOHN  E.F.  HASTINGS. 
Public  Invohement  in  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention:  A  Comprehensive  Literature  Review  and 
Analysis.  Ottawa:  Canada.  Health  and  Welfare  Cana- 
da, 1998.  Health  Services  and  Promotion  Branch 
Working  Paper  Exhaustive,  specific.  Appendix  A  is  a 
detailed  literature  analysis  and  review  (37  pages) 
that  cites  materials  according  to  their  contribution 
and  perspective  on  numerous  aspects  of  public  m- 
volvement  in  the  health  field.  Topics  include  types 
and  mechanisms  of  public  involvement,  implemen- 
tation, problems  and  obstacles,  areas  for  further 
study.  Fourteen  different  kinds  of  involvement  are 
identified,  only  a  liandful  of  which  could  be  de- 
scribed as  a  consultauon.  Available  from  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada. 
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Program  design 
worksheets 


DESIGNING  EFFECTIUE  PUBLIC 
CONSULTATION  PROGRAMS 

The  follo\sing  worksheets  were  designed  to  help 
ministry  staff  design  effective  public  consultation 
programs  (Phase  1:  Design).  You  are  welcome  to 
copy  and  use  them. 

The  first  sheet  prompts  you  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion before  you  start  to  plan  your  consultation  activ- 
ities (Task  1  :  Analyze  the  situation). 

The  second  sheet  provides  the  space  to  sketch 
the  overall  decision-making  process  for  the  issues 
and  decisions  at  stake  (Task  2:  Identify  the  decision 
making  process).  You  also  have  room  to  sketch  the 


parallel  public  consultation  process. 

The  third  sheet  enables  you  to  create  the  consul- 
tation strategy  after  defming  your  goal  and  the  chal- 
lenges facing  you  (Task  3:  Create  strategy). 

The  fourth  sheet  focuses  on  identifying  the  stake- 
holder representatives  involved  (Task  4:  Identify 
stakeholders). 

The  fifth  sheet  presents  a  matrix  of  public  consul- 
tation needs  and  possible  activities  (Task  5:  Select 
and  schedule  activities).  You  can  select  these  activi- 
ties and  then  schedule  them  according  to  the  overall 
process  in  the  space  provided  on  the  second  work- 
sheet. 


PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  PHASES  AND  TASKS 


TASKS: 

1.  analyze  situation 

2.  identify  decision 
making  process 

3.  create  strategy 

4.  identify 
stakeholders 

5.  select  and 
schedule  activities 


TASKS: 

6.  inform  public 

7.  consult  public 

8.  analyze  input 


TASKS: 

9.  influence 
decisions 

10.  feedback  results 
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Phase  1:  Design 


TASK  1:  ANALYZE  THE  SITUATION 

■  Environmental  issue&^decisions  at  stake: 


Key  players  involved: 


Relevant  ministry  statute  or  program: 


Importance  of  issue(s)/decision(s): 


Urgency  of  situation: 


PUBLIC  CONSULTATION  GUIDE 


TASK  2:  IDENTIFY  THE  DECISION 
MAKING  PROCESS 
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TASK  3:  CREATE  THE  PUBLIC 

CONSULTATION  STRATEGY 

■  What  is  the  goal  for  the  public  consultation  pro- 
gram? (Be  as  specific  as  possible) 


TASK  4:  IDENTIFY  THE  STAKEHOLDER 
REPRESENTATIUES 

Stakeholders  by  impact  and  interest 


V 


The  challenges  for  this  program  are: 


Stakeholders  by  sector 


The  strategy  for  this  public  consultation  program 


IS: 


Stakeholders  by  geography 
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TASK  5:  SELECT  AND  SCHEDULE 
ACTIVITIES 

■  use  this  chart   to   help  select   the  appropriate 


activities  for  your  program 

■  put  an  estimated  time  frame  for  the  activities  on 

Task  2 


MATCHING  ACTIVITIES 
TO  NEEDS 


1 .     open  house 


2.     public 
meeting 


3.     workshop 


4.     public  advisory/ 
liason  committee 


5.     discussion  paper/ 
call  for  submissions 


6.     toll-free 
number 


7.     targetted 
briefmg 


8.     public  seminar 


9.     site  visit 


10.   monitoring 
committee 


11.   public  hearing 


12.  informal 

communication 
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Event  design 
worksheets 


DESIGNING  EFFECTIVE  EVENTS 

These  worksheets  were  designed  to  help  ministry 
staff  design  effective  events.  You  are  welcome  to 
copy  and  use  them. 

The  first  sheet  prompts  you  to  think  through  the 
selected  event,  when  and  where  it  will  take  place 
and  who  will  participate.  Key  questions  to  answer 
include: 

■  does  the  proposed  timing  conflict  with  any  major 
events  in  the  community  (eg,  sports  events,  elec- 
tions)? 

■  do  you  clearly  understand  what  you  plan  to 
achieve? 

■  have  you  identified  all  the  appropriate  stakehold- 
er groups? 

■  do  you  know  the  position  of  the  key  stakeholder 
groups  on  the  issue  at  stake? 


The  second  sheet  provides  the  space  to  brain- 
storm the  content  of  the  event  itself.  You  will  identi- 
fy: 

■  what  background  information  has  to  be  provided 

■  what  issues  have  to  be  discussed 

■  what  decisions  have  to  be  made 

■  what  comments/input  are  required 

■  what  comments,  support  and  contention  are  like- 

■  what  methods  will  be  used 

■  who  will  play  which  roles. 

The  third  sheet  is  for  you  to  draft  an  agenda  for 
the  event.  If  you  can,  include  time  allocations  and 
assignments  of  responsibilities  and  roles. 

The  last  sheet  focuses  on  the  logistics  for  the 
event.  You  can  sketch  out  an  appropriate  room  lay- 
out and  develop  an  action  plan  for  the  event. 
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EUENT  DESIGN  WORKSHEET  #1 


( 


CONSULTATION: 


EVENT  NAME: 


EUENT  TYPE: 

□  Open  house        □  Public  meeting       U  Workshop  □  Advisory  committee      □  Targeted  briefing 

G  Public  seminar     Q  Site  visit  □  Monitoring  committee     G  Public  hearing 


PURPOSE: 

PURPOSE: 
DATE: 

DESIRED  OUTCOME/PRODUCTS: 

TIME: 

CONSULTATION  LEVEL: 

Q  Weekday 

□  Full  day 

□  Week  night 

□  Half  day 

□  Weekend 

Q  Evening 

STAKEHOLDER  GROUPS 


NUMBER 


STEPS  TO  ENSURE  PARTICIPATION 


TOTAL 
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EVENT  DESIGN  WORKSHEET  #2 


BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  TO 
COMMUNICATE: 

ISSUES  TO  DISCUSS: 

DECISIONS/PLANS  TO  BE  MADE: 

COMMENTS/INPUT  REQUIRED: 

METHODS: 

Q  Panel  discussion 
Q  Formal  presentation 

□  Question  and  answer 

□  Workshop 

□  Group  discussion 

□  Workshop 

□  AV  prp.sentation 

□  Other 

ROLES: 

□  Chairperson 

□  Facilitator 

Q  Logistics  coordinator 

□  Documenter(s) 

□  Technical  resource 

□  Proponent  spokesperson 

□  Other 
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EVENT  DESIGN  WORKSHEET  #3 


TIME 


ACTIVITY 


RESPONSIBLE 


ROLE 


□ 
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EVENT  DESIGN  WORKSHEET  #4 


Q  Boardroom  □  Theatre  style 


□  U  Shape 


Q  Class  room 


□  Circle 


TASK/ACTIVITY 


RESPONSIBLE 


START 


END 
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